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LABOR 


KAZAKH LABOR FFICIALS DISCUSS LABOR SUPPLY TO KEY PROJECTS 
Moscow PLANOVOYE KHOZYAYSTVO in Russian No 12, Dec 83 pp 89-94 


[Article by S. Saltybayev, deputy chairman of the Kazakh SSR State Committee for 
Labor and Social Questions, and administration chief A. Zuykov, under the head- 
ing “Labor Resources and Labor Prodrctivity": "Planned Provision of Start-Up 
Projects With Personnel in the Kazakh SSR"] 


[Text] The November (1982) CPSU Central Committee Plenum paid much attention 

to questions of effectively using the funds being directed into developing the 
economy and creating new capacities in the national economy. One factor in im- 
proving the return on these funds is the provision of new construction projects 
with skilled manpower. This is especially important in the Kazakh SSR, where an 
enormous economic potential has been created and where the intensive construc- 
tion of new enterprises and the expansion, renovation and retooling of existing 
ones continues, resulting in the updating of more than 90 percent of the fixed 
production assets over the past 15 years. 


Many republic facilities are operating at the planned-indicator level: ore ex- 
traction, coke production, production of sponge titanium, metal-cutting machine 
tools, automation instruments and equipment, excavators, cotton fabric, knitwear, 
garments, sausages, whole-milk products, groats, mixed feeds, and so on. Along 
with steps to improve labor and production organization, strict observance of 
technological discipline, and intensive equipment operation, measures being 
carried out by party, soviet, planning and economic agencies to concentrate la- 
bor resources at start-up projects play a decisive role in the effective use of 
funds. 


With a view towards improving the provision of new projects with personnel, re- 
public ministries and departments have set an assignment on manning the main new 
construction projects with industrial-production personnel, directing to them 
personnel from vocational-technical schools, VUZ's and tekhnikums, from their 
own enterprises and from construction. The ministries have been set the task 

of strengthening the role of planning at all stages of worker trainin, for 
Start-up projects: increase the effectiveness of organizational-technical mea- 
sures being worked out which are aimed at reducing manual labor; expanded use 

of the brigade form of labor organization, servicing multiple machine tools, 
combining occupations and other leading forms of labor organization which in- 
crease productivity and reduce the demand for labor resources; create conditions 
for securing skilled workers in production. 











Meeting the manpower requirements of start-up projects is facilitated by the ac- 
tivity of labor agencies, which give priority to providing new enterprises with 
personnel. During 1981-1982, for example, the number of people drawn into so- 
cial production by city labor placement bureaus increased by 4.8 percent, but 
those directed to start-up projects increased three-fold. 


Labor agencies keep in view the complex of basic problems associated with man- 
ning industrial production projects, beginning with the decision to build an 
enterprise and right up to the start-up and mastering of its capacities. Each 
year, a list of the most important start-up projects is drawn up and they moni- 
tor the training of personnel for these. Approximately 10 percent of the list 
is enterprises recommended for monitoring by the USSR State Committee for Labor 
and Social Questions with the concurrence of the USSR Gosplan. The remaining 
enterprises listed are determined locally based on ministry and department sug- 
gestions, with the concurrence of the republic Gosplan. 


When reviewing the proposals of planning organizations and economic agencies on 
siting new and expanding existing enterprises, republic labor agencies procede 
from the necessity of using labor resources more fully and efficiently, limit- 
ing the growth of large cities, the economic development of small and medium- 
sized population centers, and attaining an optimum relationship in using the 
labor of men and women. Sites for new production facilities have been deter- 
mined for 1981-1985 and up to 1990. A registration certificate is drawn up for 
each such facility, containing information on population size, mobility and age- 
sex composition, employment, working conditions, capital investment utilization, 
housing and academic institutions to train personnel, and so on. Rural rayons 
are similarly analyzed. This material is of inestimable assistance to planning 
and economic agencies in planning the distribution of productive forces, working 
out proposals on redistributing the workforce among the branches and territor- 
ies in light of the labor requirements of enterprises under construction. 


In the llth Five-Year Plan, the Kazakh SSR State Committee for Labor and Social 
Questions, together with other republic central agencies (Gosplan, Gosstroy, 
State Committee for Vocational-Technical Education, Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration and Kazakh Trade-Union Council), has worked out comprehensive measures 
to meet national economic manpower requirements, including those of start-up 
projects. These measures (this program) anticipates a further increase in em- 
ployment in social production and the more efficient use of working time through 
the application of labor-saving factors. The workers freed during the course of 
implementing this program will be directed first of all into start-up projects. 


Labor agency activity on the basis of unified principles of providing new con- 
struction projects with ,.rsonnel is facilitating the rise of positive trends: 
more than 80 percent of the projects monitored in 1982 were fully staffed; the 
ministries and departments began studying sources for training the workforce 
more carefully, and the proportion of organized forms of personnel recruitment 
rose from 31.5 percent in 1979 to 45.3 percent in 1983. 


This does not, however, mean that there are no problems in providing start-up 
projects with personnel. According to republic Central Statistical Administra- 
tion data, approximately one in every 10 projects put into operation has not 
mastered its capacities on schedule due to a shortage of manpower, and foremost 
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of skilled workers. The lag in mastering planned capacities caused by this is 
being experienced by a number of enterprises in the leading branches -- elec- 
tric power engineering, ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy, chemical and petr-- 
chemical industry, machinebuilding, building materials industry, light and food 
industry. Losses due to this run into the millions of rubles in output not pro- 
duced. 


There are several reasons for this situation. An analysis of the status of per- 
sonnel training made at 49 of the most important start-up projects in 1983, in- 
cluding the Donskoy Ore-Enrichment Combine (USSR Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy), 
“Aktyubsel'mash" plant (Ministry of Machinebuilding for Animal Husbandry and 
Fedder Production, , Karaganda Industrial Rubber Products Plant (USSR Ministry 

of Petrochemical lndustry) and others, showed that understaffing is embodied in 
the calculations themselves. 


The administration of a future start-up project is generally unprepared psycho- 
logicaily to have the required number of workers when the enterprise begins op- 
eration. Many years of experience have accustomed us to the idea that start-up 
projects are often, for various reasons, not released for operation on schedule, 
so the administration is in no hurry to train personnel: this work is frequently 
stopped and started again, involving the expenditure of two- to three-fold more 
funds than was anticipated; worker on-the-job training at home enterprises 
stretches out, resulting in some workers settin): up families there and ther not 
returning to the new projects. Construction workers are largely to blame for 
this situation and bear no responsibility for it. In our opinion, the delays 
connected with personnel training for which construction organizations are at 
fault should automatically influence the evaluations of their activity, worsen 
their economic position and reduce their incentives funds. Effective legal 
(norms) and economic (monetary sanctions in favor of the start-up project ac- 
ministratio1) measures aimed at persons not returning from on-the-job training 
should be undertaken. 


Improving the provision of start-up projects with skilled personnel is directly 
associated with coordinating planned schedules for putting projects into opera- 
tion and graduation from academic institutions (vocational-technical schools, 
VUZ's, tekhnikums, general education schools). These schedules often do not 
coincide: graduation from academic institutions is basically in the second 
quarter, while the start-up of more than 90 percent of the republic projects 

in 1983 was planned for the fourth quarter (more accurately, for December). 

Of course, the scheduled start-up of a project is regulated by construction 
duration normatives, but it should, in our view, be linked as well to the 
scheduled influx of graduates into social production. 


It would be incorrect to explain the difficulties in staffing start-up projects 
as being due solely to the above. The question of personnel training is en- 
trusted first of all to economic agencies which will be running the enterprises 
under construction. But a majority of the new construction projects, complexes 
and capacities are put up at enterprises experiencing manpower shortages them- 
selves. Under these conditions, the problem of concentrating labor resources 
at start-up projects is considered secondary. Thus, the rates of worker train- 
ing and skill improvement for new construction projects are lower than for ex- 
isting production facilities, by 11.1 and 2 percentage points, respectively. 











The training of workers for start-up projects is not always allocated a sepa- 
rate line in the overall plan for training, retraining and skill improvement. 


When planning personnel training at enterprises with start-up projects, we 
think one should procede not so much from the current needs of the existing 
production facility as from the needs which will arise as a result of starting 
up the new capacities. The methodology for shaping the occupational-skills 
structure of personnel for start-up projects also requires serious improvement. 
At present, it is generally determined on the basis of the structure which has 
evolved at the existing production facility. Moreover, already embodied in the 
project plan is a number of workers in excess of that agreed to by labor agen- 
cies when siting the enterprise. 


One reason for the lag in personnel training directly in production is the 
poorly developed study-course base. One in every two start-up projects lacks 
it. Practically no enterprises of the Ministry of Fertilizers phosphorous in- 
dustry have such a base. In solving major economic problems within the coun- 
try's Food Program which are connected with increasing the production of miner- 
al fertilizers and feed additives for agriculture, this subbranch is in charge 
of training and retraining personnel in study classes located basically in un- 
suitable premises and following abbreviated programs, which does not ensure a 
well-organized study process. Due to the weak material-technical base, train- 
ing is oriented towards producing narrow, practical habits and does not provide 
the necessary theoretical training. 


There are quite a few problems requiring decisions 2t the union ministry level 
in the path of developing a ministry study base. For example, according to the 
normatives approved by the union ministry, enterprises of republic phosphorous 
industry which have 2,500 or more people must have their own academic institu- 
tions for training personnel, but in actuality, not even the larger enterprises 
have them, since funds are not allocated for this purpose. 


The problem of creating study-course combines in light industry is complicated. 
According to union ministry norms, only enterprises in the first wage group can 
have them. Start-up projects are generally unable to get in this group right 
away, due to objective factors, as a result of which the nornmatives in effect 

in the branch in this particular area do not ensure the development of effective 
planning resolutions in terms of staffing them. It is no accident that less than 
20 percent of the enterprises have the potential to train personnel on a study- 
course combine base. This does not ensble the branch to fully meet the demands 
of the Soviet people for high-quality goods. 


Certain branches have not yet worked out normatives for the construction of 
study-course combines, which also delays the training of skilled personnel and 
mastering of new capacities. The complex of measures being carried out by the 
ministries and enterprises to improve the provision of start-up projects with 
personnel should therefore focus particular attention on developing and improv- 
ing the normative base for planning the construction of study-course combines 
(classes, groups, and so forth). 


It seems to us that the traditional method of meeting the manpower requirements 
of start-up projects, in which the ministries and departments rely on free-hiring 
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recruitment rather than plan-organized sources, leads to lack of personal re- 
sponsibility and egalitarianism in staffing new construction projects and exist- 
ing production facilities with skilled personnel. A particularly high propor- 
tion of free-hiring recruitment (69.1 percent) is planned for the current year 
by union-ministry enterprises. The Alam-Ata Biocombine (USSR Ministry of Agri- 
cuiture), Irtysh Complex Ores Combine (USSR Ministry of Nonferrous Metallurgy) 
and Taldy-Kurgan Alkaline Battery Plant (Ministry of Electrical Equipment Indus- 
try) are planning to meet 100 percent of their personnel requirements for new 
production facilities through such recruitment; the Kyzyl-Ordinskiy Nonwoven 
Materials Factory (USSR Ministry of Light Industry) -- 88.2 percent, and the 
“Aktyubsel'mash" (Ministry of Machinebuilding for Animal Husbandry and Fodder 
Production) -- 78.8 percent. 


It is basically for this reason that a gap has developed between the tevel of 
personnel skill at start-up projects and the technical equipment availabie at 
the latter. It is obviously quite legitimate to pose the question cf consider- 
ing the factor of start-up project priority when distributing skilled personnel 
under present conditions. A procedure should probably be used at existing en- 
terprises whereby they could not accept workers in old shops until new capaci- 
ties are provided with personnel, the more so since they often have manpower re- 
serves resulting from improvements in workforce use through reduced turnover, 
lower manual labor, improved rate-setting and other labor-saving factors. 


With a view towards concentrating labor resources at start-up projects, the role 
of the vocational-technical education system should be augmented. According to 
ministry and department data, republic vocational-technical schools will train 
650 peopie for new construction projects in 1983, or four percent of the per- 
sonnel requirements of enterprises being put into operation. The Ministry of 
Electrical Equipment Industry, USSR Ministrv of Power Engineering and Electri- 
fication, USSR Ministry of Light Industry and USSR Ministry of Nonferrous Metal- 
lurgy are not planning to direct vocational-technical school graduates to start- 
up projects in the republic this year, although enterprises in these branches 
are in need of precisely such skilled personnel due to the level of their equip- 
ment. 


According to a USSR Gosplan instruction, the construction of vocational-techni- 
cal schools should be viewed as top-priority projects when planning large pro- 
duction capacities, so that their graduates can participate in creating the en- 
terprise and mastering equipment and technology during the installation stage. 
However, this instruction is not always followed: at some enterprises, voca- 
tional-technical school construction is not included in the titles list, others 
plan it but do not finance it, and others build them very slowly. For example, 
construction of the vocational-technical schvol for the Donskiy Ore-Enrichment 
Combine (USSR Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy) has been in progress since 1976, 
instead of the two to 2.5 years stipulated. The republic as a whole failed to 
put into operation 20 schools outlined in the 1982 plan, Due to this, losses 
in personnel training to meet the needs of the national economy were about 9,000 
persons per year. School buildings at a fourth of the enterprises were adapted 
to meet other needs. Thus, local agencies in Ekibastuz transferred to a branch 
of the Pavlodar Evening Industrial Institute the vocational-technical school 
building for the Ekibastuz GRES-1, although 40-80 percent of its skilled staff 
in the main occupations had been filled. 








Along with building new vocational-technical schools, we need to search out 
ways of using the avaiiable academic base more fully and effectively to train 
personnel in the evenings. Their use factor currently stands at 13 percent. 
Training personnel on this basis must involve first of all the large projects, 
which shape a significant portion of their workforce through free hiring from 
among rural residents who require fundamentel vocational training. Pianning 
and finance agencies should resolve a number of questions in advance by review- 
ing ministry applications, considering personnel training opportunities vithin 
the vocational-technical education system on that base, and determining sources 
of financing. 


In order to more successfully staff start-up projects with vocationa. -technical 
school graduates, the ministries and departments should, in our view, single 

out in their cpplications to the State Vocational-Technical Education system 

the personnel requirements of new construction projects by using a separate 

line for that. This would enable economic agencies to gain an accurate idea of 
how many people trained in what occupations would be arriving from which schools. 
Moreover, it would also be appropriate for the vocational-technical academic in- 
stitutions to single out in their plans personnel training for start-up projects. 
There would then probably be fewer misunderstandings. Thus, base vocational- 
technical schools of the Kazakh SSR Ministry of Power Engineering and Electri- 
fication system counted on training approximately 850 workers per year, which 

is far from adequate to meet the needs of an intensively developing branch. 

But even that number of graduates was never received by the branch, since one 

in every two students was being trained in occupations unrelated to power engin- 
eering. For example, GPTU-45 (in Yermak) graduated 346 young men and women in 
1982, but 147 of them were salespersons. Similar problems are also facing the 
base vocational-technical schools of other branches. 


Base enterprises must take a more active part in placing vocational-technical 
school graduates. We need to eliminate elements of competition among organiza- 
tions involved in personnel training: young people now often train right in the 
workplace, in the study-course combines of the enterprises and vocatioral-techni- 
cal schools. Priority should be given to the vocational-technical schools, and 
the number of people training directly in production should be determined only 
after the base school enrollment is met. 


The general-education schools are doing much in the vocational orientation of 
young people, but the labor training profile often fails to agree with pupils’ 
desires and inclinations. According tc data from a survey made in the republic, 
29 percent of the schoolchildren taking labor training had a limited choice of 
occupations, 32 percent had no choice at all, and only 30.9 percent gained the 
occupation in whic’: they were interested. Consequently, in spite of the fact 
that upwards of 99 percent of the pupils are covered by labor training, it still 
has only a weak influence on choice of occupation, as a significant portion of 
the young people graduating from school acquire a specialty which does not cor- 
respond to their labor-training profile, so sponsors from the vocational-techni- 
cal schools and enterprises have to recruit young people not from the schools 
attached to them, but from outside. As a result, up to 40 percent of those em- 
ployed are let go in the very first year of work (training). In our view, the 
list of occupations for which the general-education school trains pupils should 





be considerably broadened and labor training should be linked to occupations 
required at the sponsoring enterprises and vocational-technical schools of a 
given region. 


Improving the mechanism for practical production activity by vocational-techni- 
cal school students is of fundamental importance. Under the regulation approved 
by the USSR State Committee for Vocational-Technical Education in 1982, they 
must perform practical work in established (paid) jobs. When the latter are 
available, practical training for students poses no difficulties at all. How- 
ever, as a consequence of steps taken in planning procedures involving freeing 
workers for other jobs, strict regulation of the increment in personnel limits 
and expanded employment of retired people, as well as the maintenance of above- 
plan workers at certain production facilities, a considerable number of voca- 
tional-technical school students are forced to do their practical work as under- 
studies, due to the lack of free workstations and wage limits. This makes it 
harder to reinforce theoretical knowledge, lowers skill levels and affects the 
prestige of the vocational--technical schools, which also have difficulty keeping 
enrollments high, and it reduces the funds directed into developing the study- 
material base of the latter. It is therefore appropriate, along with solving 
the problem of reserving workstations for vocational-technical school students, 
not to include them as part of the established staff at new construction pro- 
jects during their practical training period. 


There should also be stricter monitoring of the arrival of vocational-technical 
school graduates at their place of work. It often happens in practice that not 
even the minimal plans for directing young workers to new construction projects 
are met. Thus, start-up power engineering projects accepted 17 vocational-tech- 
nical school graduates last year, tiven a plan for 100. Not one of the antici- 
pated {0 arrived at the Pavlodar TETs-1, which was putting a new turbine on line. 
The plan was to send 50 graduates to service the No 5 and No 6 power units at 
Ekibastuz GRES-1 after they oegan operating, but only five were accepted for 
work. 


One real source for staffing start-up projects with skilled manpower is trans- 
fers from existing ministry enterprises (especially with regard to specialties 
for which people cannot be trained in a hurry). However, republic ministries 
have made little use of this source. Thev anticipated the transfer of only 725 
people to start-up projects (4.3 percent of the number required to put the capa- 
cities into operation), although five times as many above-plan personnel were 
available. Thus, the republic Ministry of Light Industry, with more than 900 
people above the plan, intended to redistribute only 12: given a surplus of 814 
people, the Kazakh SSR Ministry of Meat and Dairy Industry did not plan to re- 
distribute even one. The situation is similar in the union ministries. At the 
same time, one must not, it seems to us, plan as did the Kazakh SSR Ministry for 
Construction of Heavy Industry Enterprises, which intended to meet more than 70 
percent of its start-up project personnel requirements through transfers from 
construction sites which were themselves experiencing a manpower shortage. 


It is also important to d4aw attention to this source because start-up projects 
are better equipped technically than existing projects but are inferior to them 
in terms of worker skill. This incongruity needs to be eliminated. In our 





opinion, more rights should be given labor agencies to carry out and monitor 

the process of intrabranch manpower redistribution in favor of new production 
facilities. We need to think about material incentives for w.rkers being trans- 
ferred to new construction sites, about providing them with housing, and so on. 
It is not only the start-up project which gains from this, but also the branch 
as a whole, as it is interested in the effective use of the manpower available 
to it. 


The role of organized recruitment as a planned form of territorial-branch redis- 
tribution in providing new enterprises with personnel should be heightened; its 

importance is currently being unjustifiably downgraded (less than 25 percent of 

the start-up projects use it). At the same time, it is generally persons of ac- 
tive working age, those with a secondary and secondary-special education, those 

with adequate skills, who are taken on under organized recruitment. Among them 

are quite a few with families, people who want to draw up agreements to work at 

new construction sites. 


In order to increase the effectiveness of organized recruitment planning and to 
maneuver labor resources more f’exibly in favor of start-up projects, we need 
to grant labor agencies the right to make changes in the plans of construction 
ministries and organizations which are the main consumers of workers under or- 
ganized recruitment, but which often do not have the conditions necessary to 
place them in jobs. In particular, organized recruitment volumes which cannot 
be utilized by the latter should be transferred to start-up projects needing 
manpower. Moreover, it is economically justified to exterd to those taken on 
under organized recruitment the benefits of construction organization workers: 
when a two-year contract is signed in construction organizations, the size of 
the one-time monetary grand is 200 rubles; in nonconstruction organizations -- 
30 rubles. This does not stimulate an influx or the retention of personnel at 
new construction projects. 


Social and personal-services questions are of top-priority importance to success- 
ful personnel recruitment and retention. Analysis shows that many start-ur pro- 
jects lack real conditions for securing the needed number of workers. Thus, en- 
terprises with new construction projects fulfilled the 1982 housing plan by 85.7 
percent (27,000 people were left in need of housing). These problems are not 
being solved any better in 1983. In spite of the fact that more than 90 percent 
of the projects need housing, it is only going up at one in every two projects. 
More than 80 percent of the new construction projects need children's preschool 
institutiont, but only one in every 10 is putting then up. The provision of 
start-up projects with public catering institutions is low (84.4 percent), as 

is the availability of preventive treatment institutions (44.4 percent), public 
sanitation facilities (86.7 percent), sporting and cultural facilities (42.2 
per-ent) and subsidiary farms (42.2 percent). 


The e.:terprises themselves sometimes aggravate the social and personal-services 
problems by recruiting unskilled manpower from among rural residents who require 
fundamental vocational training, residence permits and housing. But this prob- 
lem basically results from disproportionality in the development of production 
and nonproduction construction, in the latter's lagging behind the former, which 
is associated with planning and design oversights. 





Dissatisfaction with social and personral-services cenditions is one of the pri- 
mary reasons for dismissals and the unwillinzness to go to work at start-up 
projects. Turnover is about 30 percent at the Novo-Dzhambul Phosphorous Flant. 


Thus, the following are among the top-priority tasks in improving the prcvision 
of start-up projects with personnel: 

coordinating schedules for putting start-up projects into wperation with the 
graduation of ‘secialists from vocational-technical schools, tekhnikums ana 
VUZ's, as well as of young people from general-education schocls; 

increasing the role of plan-organized forms in the statfing of start-up 
projects (especially through training at vocational-technical schvois, on the 
basis of better use of the existing study base at right, organized worker re- 
cruitment and transfers from other enterprises); 

specific determination in ministry and ent-~prise mensures of the numbers, 
occupations and graduating facilities (vocationa:-techriicail schools, VUZ’s, tekh- 
nikums and enterprises) to supply new construction projects; 

establishing the priority of start-up projects as thote most needing manpower 
when distributing the workforce; 

ministry and department review of the status of personnel availability at 
each start-up project and taking additional steps to train skilled workers and 
create production, housing, personal-services and cultural cond.tions for them 
which will retain them in production. 


The problems examined here concerning improving the provision of start~up pro- 
jects with personnel do not exhaust all the qrestions in this area. And there 
may be other ways of resolving them in practice. However, their actualization 
wili, in our view, permit a very substantial improvement in the provision of 
new construction projects with personnel and, consequently, the more effective 
use of capacities at enterprises under construction. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "“Ekonomika™ "Planovoye khozyaystvo" 1983 
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LABOR 


COMMENTS ON LNTERRELATIONSHIP OF LABOR DISCIPLINE, WAGES 
Moscow SOTSIALISTICHESKIY TRUD in Russian No 3, Mar 83 pp 3-6 
[Unsigned article: “Work Discipline and Wages” ] 


[Text] Conscientious work has always been honored.It is precisely through work 
that all our wealth has been created. Among us a man is judged and given his 
due according to his labor. It is a popular wisdom that discipline and work go 
together. And indeed, success in any cause hinges ou the conscientious and 
well-organized work of every worker, brigade leader, foreman, specialist and 
manager. Without a firm discipline of work, production and plan, as well 

as without state discipline, we cannot progress rapidly in intensifying the 
economy and accomplish the tasks posed by the 26th Party Congress and the May 
and November (1982) Plenums of the CPSU Central Committee. 


The requirement of assuring the strictest discipline and responsibility of 
every individual for the job entrusted to him is becoming particularly topical 
at the present stage of development of the socialist economy, now that the 
scale of production has become huge, its specialization advanced, and the 
economic relations among enterprises have become more complex. In such a 
situation the importance of organization and order, of adherence to discipline 
of work, production and plan, and an efficient utilization of every hour, 
every minute of work time, has increased incommensurately. 


liowever, it is a fact that certain administrative agencies and heads of 
associations, industrial enterprises, kolkhozes, sovkhozes and construction 
projects are not paying due attention to strengthening the discipline of work 
and production, improving working conditions and assuring a well-organized, 
orderly and smoothly progressing production. As before, much time is still 
wasted, which reduces work productivity, affects adversely the end-results of 
work and causes the underfulfillment of state plans. Im construction, for 
example, 10 percent of all work time during a shift is wasted. And it is not 
surprising that this branch consistently does not cope with its targets for 
increasing work productivity releasing for use new facilities and production 
capacities. At the enterprises of the KSFSK Ministry of Procurements twice as 
much work time is being wasted as for the RSFSK industry as a whole. To 
offset this in some way, overtime operation is often resorted to at these 
enterprises. Last year the volume of overtime operations increased by a 
factor of 1.5. 
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Work discipline is a broad concept. It cannot be simply interpreted as 
punctual reporting for and departure from work as well as adherence to the 
daily schedule, although this too is of great importance. Some people are not 
late for work, and they do not go home ahead of the prescribed time, yet 
during the work shif: they do not put their hearts into their work as the 
saying goes. As a result, millions of manhours of precious work time are 
lost. The damage caused by violators of technological and productiun 
discipline--slovenly and slapdash workers--is no smaller. But particularly 
great damage to the economy is caused by absentees-~-the worst violators of 
work discipline. In modern nighly specialized production it is by no means a 
simple matter to replace a work absenzee. This means an inevitable breakdown 
of the technological flow, forced idling of co-workers and equipment, 

and a disruption in the smoothness of operations. But these are not the only 
problem:. Absenteeism is an open challenge to the collective, to work 
comrades. And it has to be viewed as desertion from work. 


At the November (1982) CPSU Central Committee Plenum the need of providing 
such--economic and organizational--conditions as would stimulate competent and 
productive work and initiative and resourcefulness was stressed. And 
conversely, shoddy work, idleness, irresponsibility should be most directly 
and irreversibly reflected in the wages, ranking and moral authority of 
workers. 


The decisions of the CPSU Central Committee Plenum were approved by all Soviet 
people. This was also graphically demonstrated by the meeting between comrade 
Yu. V. Andropov, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, and Moscow 
machine tool builders of the Plant imeni Sergo Ordzhonikidze. The collective 
of that plant was one of the initiators of the movement for improving the 
organization of labor and increasing the discipline of work and production. 
The machine tool builders resolved to increase their work productivity during 
the current principal year of the 5-year plan by at least 1.5-2 percent owing 
to a reduction in work time losses alone. 


In his speech at that meeting Yuriy Vladimirovich Andropov stressed: “We need 
a conscious work discipline, such as would advance production. We must imbue 
the struggle for discipline with a great importance and link it directly to 
the fulfillment of output targets.” 


The nationwide struggle for increasing work discipline launched on the 
initiative of the Muscovites reflects the needs of life itself. An example of 
a high awareness, organization and discipline is being demonstrated by work 
pacesetters and innovators, the vanguard of socialist competition. A well- 
known name in our country is that of the lero of Socialist Labor and State 
Prize Winner M. Chikh, the famed miner, stope brigade leader at the “Mayskaya”™ 
Mine. The collective he heads has a yearly output of 1 million tons of 
anthracite or more than 3,000 tons daily. This is equal to the daily 
extraction of an entire average mine. This brigade has achieved such a high 
extraction level by prolonging the operating time of loading machinery and 
streamlining its organization of labor. Any omission at work, any violation 
of discipline of work and production, is discussed by the brigade councii. 

The comrades hold the culprits responsible. but that is not enough. The deeds 
of the culprits also are taken into account when determining the distribution 
of wages among the collective with the aid of the coefficient of work parti-~ 
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cipation. There is no room there for indulgence, detachment and wage- 
leveling. 


And yet there are quite a few enterprises and construction projects where 
breaches of work discipline are tolerated, left basically uncondemned, and 
sometimes even publicity about them is suppressed. A worker absents himself 
and the “good” manager issues by hindsight an order granting him a work leave. 
He does so in order to preserve a “decent” image of the state of work discipline 
in the collective and not to lose his own bonus as well. But this is pure 
deceit! And of course, it is impossible not to understand the speakers at a 
meeting of the collective of the “Leningrad Metal Plant” Production Associa- 
tion who declared that managers should be held just as strictly accountable 
for suppressing instances of breaches of work discipline as they are for 
padding the plan. 


Not infrequently individual workers and entire brigades become unwitting 
violators of work discipline. wing to a shortage of billets, components, 
materials, or for other reasons, they have to idle for a long time. In order 
to appease somehow his own guilt and compensate for his inability to organize 
their work efficiently, the foreman or supervisor credits them with their 
norual wages. They get paid, but work is halted. As a result, in such place 
the necessary proportions between the growth rates of work productivity and 
wages are crudely violated. And yet, it is they that account for the larger 
common proportions at the level of branches and the entire national economy. 
Thus, during the last 5-year plan period, every percent of increase in work 
productivity in construction should have corresponded to 0.4 percent of 
increase in wages. In reality, however, wages rose by 1.29 percent or more 
than thrice as much. 


To strengthen work discipline, order and organization in production, the 
measures specified in the labor law code and other regulations should be more 
fully utilized. Enterprise heads have been delegated the right to transfer 
work absentees and other violators of work discipline to lower~paid jobs 
deprive them completely and partially of year-end performance bonus, assign to 
them the lowest priority in assignment of housing, shift the time of their 
annual leave from summer to winter or fall, etc. upon consultation with trade- 
union committees. At the Minsk Machine Tool Production Association, for 
example, the year-end one-month pay bonus is reduced by 5 percent for a worker 
who reports late for work once; by 15 percent for reporting late for work twice 
and by 50 percent for reporting late for work thrice and more often, and it is 
completely denied to workers who absent themselves. The penalties are even 
more strict at the Kaluga Electrical Automotive Equipment Plant where the 
year-end one-month pay bonus is reduced by 25 percent the first time a worker 
reports for work late or leaves work early. 


The situation is different at the Voronezh Production Association for the 
Manufacture of Pressforging Equipment, where a worker receives 70 percent of 
his year-end bonus even if he absents himself; for a second absence his bonus 
is reduced to 40 percent. For this very reason, absenteeism is not regarded 
there as something extraordinary. 


Experience shows that the struggle to strengthen work discipline is at its 


most successful at brigades based on the autonomous system, whose wages hinge 
on the end-result of their performance and the KIU [coefficient of work 
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participation} At such collectives slackers, shoddy workers and lovers of long 
smoking breaks are influenced not only by words but by the ruble. 
Unfortunately, the distribution of the brigade wage fund among members is 
based on the coefficient of work participation in only one-third of all 
brigades. Thus, there are 44 brigades at the iron casting shop of the “Altay 
Automotive Plant” Association and at none of them is that coefficient 
employed. It is not surprising that at that shop there is considerable 
personnel turnover, considerable absenteeism and a large number of other 
violators of work and production discipline. 


Work discipline and wages are links in the same chain. “To each according to 
his labor” is a principle of socialism. And if that principle is adhered to, a 
healthy atmosphere is created in the collective along with a highly demanding 
and responsible attitude and a good work atmosphere. When, however, discipline 
is weak and wages are determined on the basis of “averaging,” the stimulating 
role of the ruble declines and trust in the equitability of wages is under- 
mined. The harm of wage egalitarianism is difficult to overestimate. It 
causes serious economic disproportions. Unless it is resolutely stopped, 
people will receive increasing amounts of unearned wages without a correspond- 
ing increase in consumer goods. That is why it is so important for the growth 
rate of work productivity always to exceed the growth rate of wages. Such is 
the law of economics. Yet among us in 1981 work productivity grew only by 2.7 
percent while wages grew by 2.4 percent. This ratio was even worse last year 
when work productivity in industry grew by only 2.1 percent while wages 
increased by 3.5 percent. 


From this follows the ineluctable conclusion that it is necessary to promote 
in all ways the growth rate of work productivity; which was and remains the 
paramount and most important factor in the successful development of the 
socialist economy. And to this end it is necessary to accelerate scientific 
and technological progress, utilize efficiently every minute of work time, 
resolutely combat absenteeism, work stoppages and other breaches of the 
discipline of work and production as well as wage egalitarianism and the 
padding and falsification of figures, and enhance consistently and tenaciously 
the incentive role of wages so that the wage-category system, norming and 
incentive systems would prompt people to work as productively as possible. 


In relations among enterprises, more attention should be paid to strengthening 
the discipline of shipments. For shipment delays at just one of a number of 
co~producing enterprises are bound to cause a chain reaction resulting in 
idling of workers and equipment at the other co~producing enterprises as well 
as in month-end haste, which also affects production quality adversely. That 
is why an important role is assigned to this indicator in the Decree of 12 
July 1979 of the CPSU Central Committee and the USSR Council of Ministers. But 
although more than two years have passed since then, the number of the 
supplier enterprises and associations which fail to adhere to their delivery 
schedules has decreased only insignificantly. 


To improve the delivery discipline, the USSR Gosplan, the USSK Gossnab, the 
USSR Ministry of Finance, the USSR State Committee for Labor, the USSR Central 
Statistical Administration and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
have introduced as of this year more rigorous requirements for setting up 

wage incentive and bonus funds, making them dependent on the fulfillment of 
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contractual terms and obligations. However, certain ministries exempt “by way 
of an exception” their subordinate enterprises from these regulations, without 
being concerned about the problems then experienced by the user enterprises 
awaiting the shipments. It appears necessary to increase more consistently the 
material and moral responsibility of ministries and enterprise heads for the 
implementation of previously adopted decisions. 


Certain enterprises are not very zealous to strengthen work discipline and 
reduce work time losses, and neither are they consistent in fulfilling the 
targets for increasing work productivity, so that they lag in this respect 
behind analogous enterprises. But this is in no way reflected in the earnings 
of their managerial personnel and engineers and technicians. And yet, such 
enterprises could be classified in a lower wage group for these categories of 
personnel. but the ministries do not avail themselves of this right. 


On the whole, monitoring the utilization of wage funds and analyzing the 
sources and structure of the expenditures of incentive funds represent 
important instruments for detecting irrational losses of time and funds. Some 
administrators tend to allocate more funds for lump-sum rewards for the ful- 
fillment of particularly important targets. In practice, however, such funds 
usually are spent on payment for concealed overtime work, although what is 
being fulfilled overtime is nothing else than the plan itself. The wages 
earned for doing such last-minute work are paid as a rule. And of course in 
such cases the growth rate of wages is bound to exceed the growth rate of work 
productivity. But in reality the funds are spent not according to purpose and 
serve to conceal breaches of work regulations. 


Much depends on the foreman when it comes to bringing due order into 
production, organizing the labor of workers and strengthening discipline. The 
possibilities for encouraging his activism do exist. It is important to link 
extra pay for foremen reaching 30 percent of their regular pay, as well as 
extra pay for shop chiefs, their deputies and shop engineer and technician 
personnel, to the indicators of discipline in the ccrresponding shop 
subdivisions. 


Recently editorial boards of newspapers and periodicals as well as the 
ministries, departments and other organizations have been receiving proposals 
from workers, kolkhoz members and economists for further strengthening work 
discipline, making production more efficient and improving the quality of 
work. Again and again, these proposals point out that most often, breaches of 
discipline occur wherever the organization of labor is poor, the level of the 
mechanization of labor is low, planning oversights are committed and material- 
technical supply is poorly organized. In this connection, it is highly 
important to increase the responsibility of managers. S. Klement'yev, la he 
operator at the Kungurskiy Machine Building Plant of the “Turbobur” 
Association, has proposed increasing the responsibility of workers at all 
administrative levels up to the ministerial level. He bases his conclusions 
on such often encountered facts as the assignment of the quarterly plan to a 
plant without assuring it with adequate supplies, which means that the 
ministry plans in advance the idling of the plant. And the invariable result 
is last-minute haste to meet plan targets just before the quarter ends, along 
with overtime work, which loosens discipline and causes excess spending of 
wage funds. 
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Those who violate the discipline of work and production systematically and 
without weigiity reasons should be dealt with more severely. The workers them- 
selves propose #ranting to the management the right of completely depriving of 
all kinds of bonuses for a long period of time those who absent themselves 
from work or appear for work in inebriated condition, as well as depriving 
them of the established extra pay for skills advancement, upon consultation 
with the trade-union committee and on taking into account the opinion of the 
collective. Conscientious workers consider it just to reassign such people to 
other, lower-paid jobs for a period of up to 3 months. If the penalized worker 
absents himself from work once more during the year, he should be 

reassigned to a lower-paid job for a period of up to 6 months regardless of 
his occupation and specialty. As for instances of concealment of absenteeism 
and other breaches of labor discipline, foremen, work supervisors, sector and 
shop chiefs, and other administrators should be held materially accountable 
for them by deducting, for example, part of their wages. It is also proposed 
that material sanctions be imposed on shoddy workers. At present, as known, 
the cost of ruined billets, components, devices and mechanism can be garnished 
from them only with their consent. But the proposers--other workers--believe 
that the management should be given the right to impose on shoddy workers 
fines in amounts directly equal to the damage they caused, but not exceeding 
their mean monthly wages, upon consultation with the trade-union committee, 
without having first to ask the shoddy worker's consent. 


Man in the socialist society wins glory by his labor alone. And a high and 
conscious discipline is the first and immutable prerequisite for highly 
productive and creative labor. Everything should be done to make all elements 
of the machinery of management, the entire system of moral and material 
incentives, promote the strengthening of discipline. 
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LABOR 


ECONOMIST CRITICAL OF LAG IN FARM LABOR PRODUCTIVITY 
Moscow KADRY SEL'SKOGO KHOZYAYSTVA in Russian No 1, Jan-Feb 84 pp 38-42 


[Article by Dr of Economic Sciences V. Mashenkov: “Cardinal Fnhancement of 
Labor Productivity Is a Key Task” ] 


[Text] The national economic significance of the growth of labor productiv- 

ity as the most important prerequisite for the victory of the new social sys- 

tem is well-known. Our party has always shown tireless concern for ensuring 

the steady enhancement of the results of the work of the Soviet people. This 

is confirmed once again by the materials of the December CPSU Central Committee 
Plenum and the 9th session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 10th convocation. The State 
Plan for the Economic and Social Development of the USSR in 1984 considers 
upgrading production efficiency and, above all, the growth of labor produc- 
tivity, one of the main tasks. 


In his work “Karl Marx's Thevry and Some Problems of Socialist Construction 

in the USSR,” Comrade Yu. V. Andropov noted that in recent years “the inad- 
missibility of violating the objective economic requirement of a faster 

growth of labor productivity has been manifested quite clearly.” This trend 

can be clearly traced in the study of the efficiency of APK [Agroindustrial 

Complex] sectors, particularly in agriculture and the meat and milk indus- 

tries. The fact that here wages increased faster than labor productivity 

could not fail to affect the balanced sectorial development in the entire 

national economy, the purchasing power of the ruble and the material incen- 

tive of the workers. This is because the APK accounts for the largest share 

of the country's economy. It incluides some 20 large sectors and approximate- 

ly 40 percent of the manpower and more than one-third of thefixed production capital 
of the country's economy. It accounts for some 40 percent of the overall social product 
more than one-third of the national income and 80 percent of the consumption 

fund. All of this makes labor productivity for the country at large depen- 

dent on the way it develops in the agroindustrial complex. 


The implementation of communist construction tasks demands of the APK cadres 
at the present stage sharply to increase labor productivity and ensure its 
faster growth rate compared to that of wages. Accelerating the growth of 
labor productivity in agriculture, which is the foundation, the core of APK 
development, is particularly important. 


In agriculture a number of negative circumstances dictate the requirement of 
taking steps to accelerate the growth of labor productivity. Today the pos- 
sibility of adding to the manpower has declined considerably as a result of 
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the drop in the tirth rate during the 1960s. The recruitment of housewives 
as a source of labor resources for public production has virtualiy dried out. 
The possibility of increasing the amount of working time spent in public 
farming is becoming increasingly limited as a result of the increased volumes 
of output of agricultural commodities, the conversion of agriculture to an 
industrial base and the reduced number of people employed in it. Thus, as 
early as 1°°0 a sovkhoz worker averaged 277 man/days in public farming, while 
the kolkhoz farmer averaged 25/7. 


All of this presents farm managers and specialists with vonditions in which 
the growth of labor productivity must be secured exclusively through inten- 
sive factors. The importance of such factors becomes even greater if we 
consider that agriculture is insufficiently equipped with fixed capital 

and power-generating facilities. 


Studies have indicated that labor productivity is higher wherever a high 
level of capital-labor ratio has been achieved, which reduces technological 
labor-intensiveness. Thus, in recent years substantial growth rates in labor 
productivity have been noted in poultry and hog breeding, the output in which 
is being dynamically reorganized on an industrial base. Meanwhile, labor 
outlays per quintal of potatoes, vegetables, cotton, beef, mutton, wool and 
some other agricultural commodities are declining too slowly. Reorganizing 
production on an industrial basis should remain the main trend in upgrading 
agricultural labor productivity. 


The slow reduction of labor outlays per hectarefor a number of crops and per head for 
some varieties of cattle in recent years can be largely explained by the in- 
sufficient scale at which comprehensive mechanization is being applied and 
the lagging in the mechanization of individual processes. In crop growing 
this applies above to potato, vegetable and cotton harvesting and to loading- 
unloading and some other operations. In 1981, for example, only 42 percent 
of the potato crop was harvested with combines and only 21 percent 

by the assembly-line method; 38 percent of the potatoes were loaded from 
the fields manually. Mechanization accounted for 19 percent of the vegetable 
harvest and 58 percent for the cotton. 


The level of mechanization of individual operations in animal husbandry re- 
mains inadequate, particularly in feeding and removing the manure from the 
premises. In cattle raising mechanized fodder distribution amounted to 46 
percent in kolkhozes and 48 percent in sovkhozes. Whereas comprehensive 
mechanization in agricultural enterprises reached 75 percent for poultry and 
65 percent for hog raising, it averaged 45 percent on cattle farms and no 
more than 14 percent in sheep breeding. 


In accordance with the resolutions of the 26th Party Congress, the May 1982 
CPSU Central Committee Plenum and the CPSU Central Committee and USSR Council 
of Ministers decree “On Measures for Further Enhancing the Technical Standard 
and Quality of Machines and Equipment for Agriculture, Improving Their Utili- 
zation and Increasing Their Production and Deliveries in 1983-1990" the sec- 
tors in the agroindustrial complex must do a great amount of work. Machines, 
equipment and mechanisms for the mechanization of operations currently per- 
formed manually will be delivered to agriculture on a priority basis. During 
the current five-year plan we must complete the comprehensive production 
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mechanization in growing sugar beets, cotton and flax and the application of 
chemical fertilizers and plant protection chemicals. The level of mechani- 
zation in potato, vegetable, fruit and fodder growing and animal husbandry 
output will be increased significantly. 


In order to improve the economic results from the equipment supplied to 
agriculture, it must be procured to the various rayons and agricultural 
enterprises on a comprehensive basis. The CPSU Central Committee and USSR 
Council of Ministers resolution of converting agricultural associations, 
enterprises and organizations and material and technical procurements to a 
cost-accounting basis ir the development, utilization and application of the 
equipment will help to increase returns from labor mechanization facilities. 


At the same time, the industrialization of the sector will give agricultural 
production workers the opportunity to apply their substantial reserves and 
possibilities. It has been established, for example, that wherever the com- 
prehensive mechanization of livestock farms is combined with the use of pro- 
gressive methods of production and labor organization substantial reductions 
in manpower outlays per unit of output are achieved. 


Kowever, the tremendous advantages of industrial technology are not used 

fully in enhancing the growth of labor productivity in agriculture everywhere. In 
particular, the optimal size of animal husbandry complexes is not observed and a 
reliable feed base is not being developed. No direct channels for production mar- 
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keting are established, relations with APK partners are not synchronized, an so on. 


The resolutions of the November 1982 and June and December 1983 CPSU Central 
Committee plenums consider the extensive and accelerated practical utilization 
of the achievements of science, technology and progressive experience the base 
for radical improvements in labor productivity. Therefore, the utilization 

of this factor must be given first priority in the comprehensive evaluation 

of the work of cadres in upgrading crop yields and livestock productivity. 


The next group of measures which influence the level of labor productivity 
includes production specialization and concentration and the fullest possible 
consideration of natural and econcmic conditions in determining agricultural 
production volumes and procurements. 


Greater labor productivity can be achieved if workers specialize in one or 
two rather than several operations and, using the lat»st equipment, 

handle a larger number of cattle or cultivate a larger area and if the crop 
they are growing is the most productive under the specific set of circum- 
stances. Specialization offers possibilities of highly productive utiliza- 
tion of the latest machines, enhancing the skill of the workers and applying 
progressive labor organization methods. In the final account, specialized 
farms invest less labor per unit of output compared with multisectorial farms. 


The growth of labor productivity is greatly determined by the utilization of 
progressive technological methods and improving the organization of and 
incentives for production and labor. The contract labor collectives are 
clear proof of this fact. Their labor productivity is 20 to 30 percent 
higher than that of links, brigades or livestock farms applying traditional 
methods of labor organization and wages. 
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Finally, the growth of labor productivity depends on social production con- 
ditions, the educational and cultural standards of the workers, labor disci- 
pline, work skill and quickness of the work. In practical work all of 
this helps to meet the scientific labor norms, to ensure its efficient util- 
ization at each workplace and to eliminate all varieties of idling and unpro- 
ductive outlays. This was the topic which Comrade Yu. V. Andropov discussed 
at his meeting with Moscow's machine-tool builders. He pointed out that in 
order to increase production efficiency and the growth of labcr productivity 
“...everyone must fulfill his norm and production assignment.” 


The highest percentage of nonfulfillment of production norms in crop growing 
in the Russian Federation today is in the area of manual operations. It is 
quite considerable in loading and unloading operations and in potato and 
vegetable harvesting. Let us single out among me hanized operations in this 
respect seeding and harvesting potatoes and harvesting sugar beets. 


In RSFSR animal husbandry as weli, one-half of the personnel handling cattle 
and poultry in kolkhozes and sovkhozes fail to fulfill their output norms. 
The percentage of nonfulfillment is particularly high in kolkhoz manual 
milking, calf raising and shepherding. 


The fact that a considerable percentage of output norms are not met is 
largely explained by the imperfect professional structure of the workers and 
their insufficient skill. 


At the developed socialist stage, with the growth of labor productivity in 
agriculture,the absolute and relative number of working people engaged in 
unskilled or underskilled work diminishes while the percentage of skilled 
labor grows steadily. This is an objective process which reflects the in- 
fluence of the scientific and technical revolution and agricultural produc- 
tion intensification as confirmed by the following data: 


In the sovkhozes of the Russian Federation, between 1965 and 1979 the share 

of workers using machines and mechanisms increased by 1.5 fold, including 

more than one-half in crop growing and more than double in animal husbandry. 
In the country's sovkhozes as a whole within the same period of time the 
percentage of workers in livestock farus using machines and mechanisms and 
servicing equipment and machine units almost quadrupled while the number of 
workers increased by a factor of 5.5. The number of milking machine operat- 
ors more than tripled and that of fitters-repairmen, electrical installers and 
electricians increased by a factor of 7.7. The number of operators and 
tractor drivers engaged in feeding the animals increased sharply as well. 


Unfortunately, the system of training highly skilled worker cadres for the 
countryside is unsatisfactory. Between 1976 and 1980 the skill breakdown of 
graduates of rural vocational-technical schools was as follows: crop growing, 
76.5 percent; animal husbandry, &.6 percent; operation and repairs of 
machines, mechanisms and equipment used in agriculture, 2 percent; elec- 
trification and communications, 1.9 percent; transportation, 5.3 percent; 
reclamation, 4.9 percent; auxiliary enterprises and industries and storing 
and processing agricultural products, 0.7 percent; and forestry, 9.1 percent. 


The existing structure for training cadres in secondary vocational-tec nical 
schools does not take fully into consideration the production requirements of 
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agricultural enterprises related to industrialization, intensification and 
integration processes taking place in APK sectors. It has essentially re- 
tained the old type of specialization aimed at training tractor drivers. 
During the 10th Five-Year Plan almost three-quarters of the entire curriculum 
dealt with such training. Particularly few are cadres trained for anima! 
husbandry, the operation of power facilities, repairs and technical servicing 
of the machine-tractor fleet, construction and the service industry. 


The successful transformation of the agroindustrial complex into <- highly 
productive economic sector will be assisted by supplying agriculture and the 
other APK sectors with the necessary number of highly skilled cadres. 


The party and the government are always concerned with providing conditions 
for the more active participation of the working people in the production of 
agricultural commodities. Within the APK this is manifested above all in 
making enterprises and organizations interested in the end results of agri- 
cultural production. 


The May 1982 CPsU Central Committee forimwlated a number of steps aimed at 
providing an incentive to kolkhoz and sovkhoz partners who help them by 
providing technical and agrochemical services, carrying out reclamation 
projects, and procuring, storing and processing agricultural commodities. 


The CPSU Central Committee and USSR Council of Ministers decree “On Perfect- 
ing Economic Relations Between Agriculture and the Other National Fconomic 
Sectors,” formulated, in accordance with the resolutions of the May 1982 CPSU 
Centrai Committee Plenum, a new procedure in assessing the activities of 
enterprises and organizations servicing agriculture. They are now rated on 
the basis of the production indicators achieved by kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 
The activities of procurement organizations are rated on the basis of their 
fulfillment of production procurement plans. The rising of such indicators 
for most kolkhozes and sovkhozes will essentially reflect the growth of labor 
productivity among agricultural workers. Together with the increased pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities, increased labor productivity in serviced 
farms will be the main indicator of Sel'khoztekhnika associations. 


The implementation of the CPSU Central Committee and USSR Council of Ministers 
decree “On Perfecting Economic Relations Between Agriculture and the Other 
National Economic Sectors” opens extensive opportunities for increasing the 
labor efficiency of the personnel in all areas, sectors and enterprises of 

the agroindustrial complex, including agricultural enterprises, repair and 
technical bases, agrochemical, reclamation and transportation services and 
processing, construction, supply, procurement and other enterprises and or- 
ganizations. 


The fulfillment of the Food Program requires the steady improvement of eco- 
nomic and organizational conditions which would encourage qualitative and 
highly productive labor and initiative. The maximal utilization of possi- 
bilities of increasing labor productivity and exceeding its planned level is 
the most important task of every labor collective and the patriotic duty of 
every Soviet person. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo TsK KPSS “Pravda”. “Kadry Sel'skogo khozyaystva”™. 1984 
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Text} To Aid the Canvasser and the Propagandist 


Wages ot Workers and Office Workers of the USSR National Economy 


Average Monthly Wage of Workers and Office Workers in the National Economy 
(in rubles) 
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Years Average monthly wage with Average monthly 
supplement of payments and monetary wage 
benefits from public con- 
sumption funds 

L970 164.5 122.0 

1975 198.9 145.8 

1980 232.7 168.9 

1981] 238.8 172.5 

1982 246 177.3 

1983 49 181 

(lst halt-year) 
The average monthly wage of workers and office workers in the national economy 


increases by 14.5% per year of the llth Five-Year Plan and in 1985 will exceed 


193 rubles. 


Average monthly monetarv wage of workers and office workers by sector cf 
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the national economy (in rubles) 
Sectorial Division 1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 
Entire national economy 122.0 145.8 168.9 172.5 177.3 
Industry (industrial- 
production personnel) 133.3 162.2 185.4 189.6 196.1 
including 
Workers 130.6 160.9 185.5 190.2 196.8 
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material-—technical 
supply and sale; 
procurement 
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2 fcont'*d) 1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 


Housing-runicipal 
services; non- 
production types 
of everyday service 
for the population 94.5 109.0 133. 


hm 
— 
WwW 
7 
1 *) 
=) 
WwW 
Se) 
© 


Public health, physical 


culture, social security 92.0 102.3 126.8 128.5 129.8 
Public education 108.1 126.6 135.9 136.7 137.5 
Culture 84.8 92.2 111.3 112.8 114.1 
Art 94.8 103.1 134.8 136.5 137.4 
Science and scientific 

service 139.5 157.5 179.5 183.2 190.9 
Extension of credit, 

state insurance 111.4 133.8 162.2 166.8 168.9 
System of organs for 

State and economic 

administration, organs 

of administration for 

cooperative and publi 

organizations 123.2 131.8 156.4 158.1 159.6 
3. Average Monthly Wage of Industrial-Production Personnel, by Categories 


and by Sectors of Industry (in rubles) 


Classifications 1970 1975 1980 _—«1981 1982 





Electric power engineering 


Industrial-production 


personnel 138.2 167.3 190.2 194.3 199.5 
including: 

workers 124.1 153.7 176.1] 180.9 186.8 

engineering-technical 

personnel 202.2 228.5 248.9 250.5 253.8 

office workers 127.1 154.1 176.2 177.2 180.5 











3 (cont'd) 
1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 


Fuel industry 


industrial-production 201.0 245.0 271.7 277.5 299.1 
personnel 

including 
workers 197.2 244.8 270.7 276.5 298.2 


engineering-technical 


personnel 270.0 292.1 319.1 325.4 347.9 
office workers 132.7 164.7 176.4 180.8 197.6 


Ferrous metallurgy 


industrial-production 





personnel 153.4 188.0 214.1 218.0 221.9 
including 

workers 150.9 186.7 215.3 219.1 223.4 

engineering-technical 

personnel 214.5 240.5 246.5 250.5 252.7 

office workers 115.7 138.7 148.3 151.2 152.3 


Chemical and Petro- 
chemical industry 


industrial-production 


personnel 136.9 165.2 183.2 187.0 191.0 
including 
workers 130.8 160.6 181.3 185.6 190.0 
engineering-technical 
personnel 194.3 215.3 216.6 217.4 219.5 
office workers 123.8 143.0 150.7 152.9 155.4 
Machine Building and 
Metalworking 
industrial-production 
personnel 134.4 164.1 187.5 191.7 198.4 
including 
workers 131.7 163.5 188.7 193.6 200.5 
engineering-production 
personnel 168.5 190.6 204.7 206.4 212.2 
office workers 109.8 130.3 146.4 148.7 153.4 
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3 (cont'd) 1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 


Timber, Woodworking, 
Paper and Pulp Industry 





industrial-production 


personnel 135.3 169.3 191.6 196.9 202.2 
including 

workers 135.1 169.6 192.8 198.4 203.9 

engineering-technical 

personnel 166.0 199.9 208.9 212.5 217.0 

office workers 116.8 142.3 153.4 157.7 160.6 


Building Materials Industry 


industrial-production 


personnel 138.2 165.3 180.2 184.7 189.8 
including 
workers 135.2 164.0 182.0 187.4 192.5 


engineering-technical 
personnel 176.5 190.9 186.7 186.2 191.9 


office workers 125.9 141.6 140.9 144.2 147.7 


Glass, Porcelain and 
Glazed Pottery 


Industry 
industrial-production 
personnel 128.3 151.0 168.5 172.1 176.0 
including 
workers 124.9 148.8 169.0 172.8 176.9 
engineering-technical 
personnel 186.3 196.9 193.3 194.4 196.4 
off?ce workers 129.4 142.1 144.0 145.2 148.5 


Light Industry 


industrial-production 


personnel 103.3 124.6 149.9 152.8 156.7 
including 

workers 103.8 126.0 152.2 155.3 159.2 

industrial-technical 

personnel 140.5 157.2 178.8 180.3 185.0 

office workers 96.6 112.2 131.5 133.0 135.7 











3 (cont'd) 1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 


Food Industry 


industrial-production 


personnel 119.0 146.5 167.2 170.3 175.9 
including 

workers 113.6 142.1 163.6 167.0 173.0 

engineering-technical 

personnel 178.0 200.3 it oe} Ge 

office workers 107.0 122.9 135.5 137.4 139.6 


4. Income Structure for Worker and Office Worker Family (in percent) 





Income Sources 1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 
Total Family Income 100 100 100 100 100 
including 
wages of family members 72.0 72.2 71.7 71.3 70.6 


pensions, allotments, grants 
and other payments and 
benefits from public con- 
sumption funds (including 
free education, medical 





treatment, etc.) 21.5 22.2 22.8 22.9 23.4 
income from personal 

subsidiary farm 3.9 2.9 doa 3.2 3.3 
income from other sources 2.6 7 2.4 2.6 2.7 


5. Income Structure for the Family of an Industry Worker (in percent) 





Income Sources 1970 1975 1980 1981 1982 
Total Family Income 100 100 100 100 100 
including 
wages of family members 74.4 74.3 74.2 73.8 73.4 


pensions, allotments, grants 
and other payments and 
benefits from public con- 
sumption funds (including 
free education, medical 


treatment, etc.) 22.1 23.3 23.5 24.0 
income from personal 

subsidiary farm bed 0.9 0.7 0.7 0.7 
income from other sources 3.2 2.3 1.8 2.0 1.9 
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6. Measures to Raise Wages for Workers and Office Workers in the USSR 
National Economy in the 9th, 10th and 11th Five-Year Plans 


In the Ninth Five-Year Plan, in all the regions of the country there was a 
rise of up to 70 rubles a month in the minimum wage for workers and office 
workers, with a simultaneous increase in the wage rates and salaries of the 
average-paid categories of personnel in the production sectors of the 
national economy. 


Also raised were the salaries and rates of physicians, school teachers and 
pre-school teachers, teachers of secondary specialized and vecational- 
technical educational institutions and certain other personnel at educational 
institutions, as well as instructors at higher educational institutions who 
do not have an academic degree. 


Regional coefficients have been introduced for the wages of workers and office 
workers for whom these coefficients were not previously established, in 
Western Siberia and in some regions of the Turkmen SSR, as well as in regions 
of the Urals -- at industrial, construction, transport and communications 
enterprises and organizations. 


Percent increases were introduced for the wages of workers and office workers 
at enterprises, institutions and organizations located in a number of oblasts 
of the European North, for continuous length of service at these enterprises, 
institutions and org. nizations. 


Supplementary wages for night work for industry workers were increased. 


In all the regions of the country, tax levy was discontinued for workers and 
office workers in all sectors of the national economy receiving wages in the 
amount of up to 70 rubles a month inclusive, and wage tax rates were lowered 
when wages were from 71 to 90 rubles a month inclusive. 


In the Tenth Five-Year Plan in all regions of the country a minimum wage rise 
up to 70 rubles a month was put into effect for workers and office workers, 
and an increase in the wage rates and salaries of the average-paid categories 
of personnel in non-production sectors of the national economy. The salaries 
of line engineering-technical personnel engaged in construction and in repair- 
construction work were raised. 


Additional measures were carried out to improve conditions and wages for 
workers in the coal and schist industry and in mining construction. Compen- 
sation payment was introduced for long service for a number of categories of 
workers in ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy, the textile industry and certain 
other sectors, and compensation payment was introduced throughout the regions 
of the country for long service workers whose main occupation was in railroad 
transport and contracting construction organizations. At a number of railroads, 
in connection with the particularly complex work conditions, payment of wage 
increases was established for workers connected with the basic activity of 

the railroads, and on some eastern roads percent wage increases were also 
introduced for continuous service on these roads. 
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For tractor drivers and machine operators at sovkhozes and other enterprises 
of agricultural, water and forest resources and Goskomsel*khoztekhniki 
{expansion unknown], a wage rise has been established for length of service 
according to specialty in the given operation under more favorable conditions 
than had been established earlier. Material incentive has been intensified 
for agricultural workers in the Non-Chernozem zone of the RSFSR. 


There has been a rise in the supplementary wage paid for night work for 
workers connected with the main activity of railroads and underground rail- 
ways, as well as for individual categories of workers in certain sectors of 
industry, and a fixed supplementary wage has been introduced for foremen of 
production sections at industrial enterprises and construction organizations. 


In the llth Five-Year Plan, new measures are being implemented to raise the 
wages for workers and office workers in the national economy. In 1982 the 
wage rates and salaries were raised for workers and office workers in the coal 
industry and mining construction in the Donets, Kuznetsk, Karaganda, Ekibastuz 
and Pechora coal basins. 


The introduction of remunerations for length of service for workers with their 
basic activity in contracting constructing organizations, river transport for 
general use and certain other sectors, carried out throughout the regions of 
the country, has heen completed. At sovkhozes and other state agricultural 
enterprises in the Non-Chernozem zone of the RSFSR, wage increases have been 
introduced for continuous length of service at a given farm for all permanent 
workers (except for tractor drivers and machine operators, for whom these 
raises had been established earlier). Supplementary benefits to the wages 

of a number of categories of workers in the light and fishing industries have 
been established. 


In accordance with the resolutions of the May (1982) CPSU Central Committee 
Plenum, beginning in 1983 new measures have been implemented to raise the 

wage level for agricultural workers. Since 1 January salaries have been 
raised for supervisory workers, specialists and office workers at sovkhozes 
and other state agricultural enterprises, as well as for supervisory personnel 
and specialists of the ministries of agriculture of the autonomous republics, 
kray, oblast and rayon agricultural administrations fulfilling the functions 
of a working system of councils for agro-industrial associations--in regions 
of Siberia, the Far East, the Urals, in the Central-Chernozem region and the 
Non-Chernozem zone of the RSFSR; regional coefficients have been introduced 
for the wages of workers at sovkhozes and other state agricultural enterprises 
(for whom they had not been established) in the oblasts of the Urals and the 
majority of oblasts in Kazakhstan. Wages were also raised for certain other 
categories of workers. 


"Concern for the welfare of the Soviet person has been and remains the general 
line of our party. The CPSU is carrying out a course toward constant improve- 
ment of material and moral incentive, is striving for a consistent affirmation 
of the socialist principles of distribution, and points out that wages can be 
raised only on the basis of an advanced growth in labor productivity. Impor- 
tance, on principle, is imparted to combating a lack of conscientiousness in 
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attitude toward work, parasitism, unearned income and other phenomena alien 
to the nature of our system. The Party emphasizes that only work and its 
results should be the source of each person's well-being.” 


(Decree of the CPSU Central Committee "On the 80th Anniversary of the RSDRP 
[Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party] Second Congress") 


Statistical Materials 


I. Statistical Data by Tables of the Union Republics and Cities With a 
Population of Over One Million 
he Population on 1 January, 1983 


Population in 
Thousands of persons 


Population in 
Thousands of persons 











* Including urban settlements under jurisdiction of the gorsovet. 
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USSR 271,239 Minsk 1,405 
including cities: Moscow* 8, 396 
Alma-Ata 1,023 Novosibirsk 1,370 
Ashkhabad 338 Odessa 1,097 
Baku* 1,638 Omsk 1,080 
Vilnius 525 Perm' 1,037 
Gor'kiy 1,382 — 867 
Dnepropetrovsk 1,128 Sverdlovsk 1,269 
Donetsk 1,055 Tallinn 454 
Dushanbe 70 Tashkent 1,944 
Yerevan 1,095 Tbilisi 1,125 
Kazan' 1,031 Ufa 1,034 
Kiev 2,355 Frunze 577 
Kishinev 580 Khar’ kov 1,519 
Kuybyshev 1,242 Chelyabinsk 1,077 
Leningrad* 4,779 














2 Birth Rate, Death Rate, Natural Population Increase, Marriages and 


--* 


Divorces in 1982 





(a) § (db) (c) (d) | Ce) [C2Ha 1000 seaozex uacerenus 


Yucao | Yucao | Ectect-| upgero | Yucao iz) (hy ed} (4) (kK) 
poams- | ymep- | Senne) gpaxos | P&3- | aus- | ymep- roy Gpa- | pas- 








































































































wexca mex | Bpepoct BOA08 | wax- | mux kos | Bo2OB 
ca apH- 
poctTea 
+r i ' - 
1) cccp -|5100 28219723 zoel2376 686!2769 2331903549! 18.9 110.1 | 8.8 10,2 3,3 
B TOM 4YHC.AIC ii0 
~ roporam: 
: Anma-Ata 17735] 8533} 9202) 11978} 5660/17,5] 8.4] 9,1 111,81 5,6 
(3. Awxabaa 7917] 2463) 5454) 3446] 1323123,6] 7,4 [16,2 110,3 | 3.9 
# Baxy' 30595} 12174] 18421] 14647] 3737) 18,8] 7,5 [11,3 | 9,0 | 2,3 
(6) Busapuwe 7755) 33537) 4218 6158) 1914)14,9)] 6,8 | 8,1 111.9 | 3,7 
2? Topsxui | 17911] 13844] 4067) 13383] 5295] 13.0}10,0 3.0 | 9,7 3.8 
(7) Zinenponer- 
(g) Poe 16034] 107357} 5277] 12004 5575/14,3] 9.6 | 4,7 }10,7 | 5,0 
(9) Tonenx . . _| 148901 ssa} 4906 11630 5 683] 14,2] 9,4 | 4,8 |11,1 | 5,4 
110) Tywax6e 11563] 3740] 7823) 4992] 2244/22,0] 7,1 114,91 9,5 | 4,3 
9) Epesan 91.252} 5991] 15261] 10615] 1987/19,6] 5,5 [14,1 | 9,8] 1,8 
Ka3zans | 14454] 9247] 5207] 9681) 4159]14,1] 9,0] 5,1 | 9,4 | 4,0 
a3) Kues. . . .| 36107) 18405, 17702} 24207|12147115,5| 7,9 | 7,6 |10,4 | 5,2 
14 Kuwures. 10375} 3751 | 6624 | 6899 | 3041/18,2) 6.6111.6119.11 5.3 
12) KytGuwes - 17 176) 12435 | 4741 |12705 | 6202 13,9] 10,1} 3.8] 10.3] 5:0 
2) Jlenuurpaa' 67 598] 54.585 | 13013 |54511 | 26883] 14,2) 11.5] 2.71 11,5] 5.7 
16 Munck -. 26 496] 7606 | 18890 114137 | 5991119'1] 5.5/13'6| 10°91 4/3 
17) Mocxsa! . 108 858] 96.060 | 12798 192711 |43947}13.0/11.5] 1.5}11/115°3 
18 Hosocn6upcex 22670) 12926 | 9724 115505 | 7385116.6! 9.5] 7.1 11.415. 
19) Onecca 13°35] 10968 | 2567 {11941 | 616112'4/ 101} 2°3li0'9| 2s 
20) Omcx . 20504) 8735 |11769 113553 | 5682919'2| 8/2/11 o112°715°3 
21) Nepms 15481] 9530 | 5951 |10462 | 3840115/0] 9.2] 5's} 10'1] 3° 
22) Pura. . . .| 11379) 9244 | 2135 | 9200 | 5147/13/2]10°7| 2'5 10:7 0 
23) Csepanoscx  .| 19046) 11258 | 7688 |12740 | 5308115/1| 9/0] 6 1]10'1] 4°92 
24) Tana | 6722} 4508 | 2214 | 4774 | 2390114'9]100] 4/9] 10'6| 5°3 
25) Tawxent 37 688] 15 644 | 22044 118708 | 6631/19'6) 8.1/11.5] 9/7] 3° 
58 Touancu 18065} 8951 | 9114 [11213 | 335s} 16,2 8.0] 8.2] 10,0 3:0 
$i) Yoo . 16329} 7585 | 8744 | 8454 | 4046/15.9| 7.4] 8.5] 8'2] 3:9 
55) Dpywse 10075} 4294 | 5781 | 5959 | 23061176] 7.5110:1110/4| 4.0 
333. Xapexos 20615] 14265 | 6350 116214 | 7610113°6| 9:4] 4/2) 10°71 5/0 
ens OuHCK _16 841 9252 | 7589 |11435 | 5292/15,7] 8.6] 7,1]10,7] 4,9 
Key: (a) Number born (g) Born 
(b) Number died (h) Died 
(c) Natural increase (i) Natural increase 
(d) Number of marriages (j) Marriages 
(e) Number of divorces (k) Divorces 
(f) Per 1000 population 
(1) USSR (7) Dnepropetrovsk 
including by cities: (8) Donetsk 
(2) Alma-Ata (9) Dushanbe 
(3) Ashkhabad (10) Yerevan 
(4) Baku* (11) Kazan" 
(5) Vilnius (12) Kiev 
(6) Gor'kiy (13) Kishinev 


[Key continued on following page] 
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(14) Kuybyshev (23) Sverdlovsk 


(15) Leningrad* (24) Tallinn 
(16) Minsk (25) Tashkent 
(17) Moscow* (26) Tbilisi 
(18) Novosibirsk (27) Ufa 

(19) Odessa (28) Frunze 

(20) Omsk (29) Khar'kov 
(21) Perm’ (30) Chelyabinsk 


(22) Riga 


* Including urban settlements under jurisdiction of the gorsovet. 


6. General Education Schools at the Beginning of the 1982/83 School Year 


eerie 























‘ (¢ Quero Cd i 
(a) ‘ (b) max pocbun- oxowsns. 
a- netTHHue oGuie- . ‘ 
Yaca0 muxce, o6pasona- - oome- 
wkoa Thc. ¥en0- Terbume pesosa- 
Bek wkoAn B Veneaes 
. A 
ra neson | ace 
(1) CCCP . } 142270 44344 4 036 3739 
B TOM 4YHCAe NO Tropoaam: 
(2 Aama-Ata_. : 177 140 il 1] 
3 Awxa6aa_ . — 66 6 5 3 
i, bBany. . 384 277 26 al 
Buabnioc | 84 re 6 A 
2. Topexuai . 7 211 167 14 14 
(7° AXnenponetposcx oan 179 144 12 13 
g° floneux . 7 s 2-49 183 130 12 12 
tS j Jiyman6e | 117 7 | 8 6 
10 Epesan . 233 169 15 12 
11 Kazanp | 171 128 il 13 
12) Kues . | 304 306 24 24 
13 Kuwnnes 81 73 5 5 
(14 Kyfi6uwes 197 153 12 15 
15 Jlenunrpas 649 O/ 40 35 
6 Muncx . 191 187 15 16 
i 7 Mocxea | 1 212 886 73 65 
18) Hosocu6upcx | 228 17 i4 13 
19) Onecca . 140 133 1! 1 
0 Omck . 18] 145 li 12 
5 Tlepmp 158 126 10 10 
$43 Pura . | 108 9 8 
9 Caepa20BcK 202 163 13 13 
$? TanauH 77 64 5 5 
953 Tawxent 326 309 Z7 99 
(26 T6uancn 219 178 14 12 
53) Yoa. | 150 128 11 1 
5 @pyuse 81 77 6 6 
$84 Xapexos 19: 187 15 1 
30 Uens6nnck 173 143 12 12 
j i 





[Key on following page. ] 
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Key to Table 6: 


(a) Number of schools 

(b) Students in them, in 1000 persons 

(c) Number of those completing eight-year general education schools 
in 1982, in 1000 persons 

(d) Number of those completing secondary general education schools 
in 1982, in 1000 persons 


(1) USSR 
including by cities: 

(2) Alma-Ata (12) Kiev (22) Riga 

(3) Ashkhabad (13) Kishinev (23) Sverdlovsk 
(4) Baku (14) Kuybyshev (24) Tallinn 

(5) Vilnius (15) Leningrad (25) Tashkent 

(6) Gor'kiy (16) Minsk (26) Tbilisi 

(7) Dnepropetrovsk (17) Moscow (27) Ufa 

(8) Donetsk (18) Novosibirsk (28) Frunze 

(9) Dushanbe (19) Odessa (29) Khar'kov 
(10) Yerevan (20) Omsk (30) Chelyabinsk 
(11) Kazan' (21) Perm’ 
Ve Higher and Secondary Specialized Educational Institutions at 


the Beginning of the 1982/83 School Year 





























(c) , Kf 

(a) (b) | aS | (@ (e)  [(ERucxo 

OxONTHB- Yacao mmx cpea 

Uncao Baex | WHX BBC! cpenuex Banx | une cnewn- 

sucwux | crynem- | @¥C Y86-| coeunans-| yuaumx- | sabnne 

yveOmmx | tos, rac. | "ME 588: | aux yue6-| ca. rec. | yoeOume 

sasenenuft| senosex | ACh**S | auxsase-| wenopex | sanencunn 

1982 r.. aenua p i982 r.. 

TMC. TERS TMC. Gero 

oex Bex 

(l)cccp . ...... .] 801 | 5315.2 | 840,8 | 4418 | 4517,7 | 1277.1 

B TOM ; 

oAme-Ate. | 6 | 6 | (139 i9 | 2.8] 7,4 

; Amxa6an . 7 30,4 4 14 17,7 5,0 

Baxy . 13 89,0 14,9 26 39,7 11,9 

5) Buabmoc 6 31,9 5,2 15 18.4 5,9 

heen’: :| 9] Hl | 8] Sal 

en ’ ’ . 10, 

8) Tloweux . 1 § 42,5 7,2 22 29.9 9,1 

3 TymauGe . 8 44,9 7,5 13 17,4 5,5 

Epesan il 54,9 9,9 26 26,0 9,0 

11) Kasam . ll 4,8 10,8 21 26.9 7,9 

12) Kaen. 18 149,9 25,3 40 61,7 18,2 

13) Kawanes 43,1 | 6,8 17 22.8 7,1 

14) KyAGumes 10 65,0 10,5 2 |. 38,9 10,0 

15) Jlennurpaa 41 279,7 41,6 85 103,4 29,9 
16) Muncx . . 14 97,3 17,2 23 33,8 10,3 % 

12 Mocxsa . 76 628,9 97,0 141 191,5 53,9 

18) Hosocu6upcx 14 85,6 12,7 37 38,1 10,6 

19) Onecca. . 14 84,1 14,2 26 3,1 9,5 

20) Omcx . 10 51,8 8,2 29 33.7 10,2 
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[Table 7 cont'd] 























(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f£) 
2101 ; 7 51,2 8.0 20 23,7 6.6 
122 Pare (| ez | s3| 2] mal 
Z ; 1 . ° . + 
34} Taaane . 4 13,8 2,0 12 13,0 3,2 
25) Tawxesr . 19 151.6 24,6 3% 54,1 14,5 
+36) ounce i! 67. 11,2 25 21,5 6,7 
2/7) ¥oa . 7 49,2 7,7 23 32.1 9,8 
28) @Opyuse . 8 47,7 7.3 14 21,5 6,4 
$28} Xapexce 19 122.9 19,9 37 52,6 16,1 
30) YeanGuncx 7 4,0 7,1 25 31,0 8,9 


Key 
(a) Number of higher educational institutions 
(b) Students in them, in 1000 persons 
(c) Number of those completing higher educational institutions in 
1982, in 1000 persons 
(d) Number of secondary specialized educational institutions 
(e) Students in them, in 1000 persons 
(f) Number of those completing secondary specialized educational institutions 
in1982, in 1000 persons. 
(1) USSR 
including by cities: 
(2) Alma-Ata (17) Moscow 
(3) Ashkhabad (18) Novosibirsk 
(4) Baku (19) Odessa 
(5) Vilnius (20) Omsk 
(6) Gor'kiy (21) Perm' 
(7) Dnepropetrovsk (22) Riga 
(8) Donetsk (23) Sverdlovsk 
(9) Dushanbe (24) Tallinn 
(10) Yerevan (25) Tashkent 
(11) Kazan‘ (26) Tbilisi 
(12) Kiev (27) Ufa 
(13) Kishinev (28) Frunze 
(14) Kuybyshev (29) Khar'kov 
(15) Leningrad (30) Chelyabinsk 
(16) Minsk 
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[Key for entire following All-Union Population Census table:] 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 


Per 1000 persons in a given occupation having the education: 


Higher, uncompleted higher and secondary specialized 
Secondary general 
Incomplete secondary 


Total employed population 

Those engaged primarily in physical labor 

Power plant employees 

Miners 

Metallurgists and foundry workers 

Machine building and metal working employees 

Chemists 

Those employed in the production of building materials, concrete 
and reinforced concrete, glass and porcelain-glazed pottery items 
Logging and forest conservation and cultivation employees 
Woodworkers 

Paper and cardboard industry workers 

Copy machine workers 

Textile workers 

Garment workers 

Tanners and furriers 

Shoemakers 

Food industry workers 

Construction workers 

Agricultural employment 

Fishing, fish-breeding and hunting emplovees 

Railroad workers 

Water transport workers 

Motor vehicle transport and urban electric transport employees 
Communications workers 

Hoisting-transport mechanism employees 

Trade and public catering workers 

Municipal, operations and every-day service workers 

Movie technicians 

Hospital orderlies, nursing 

Computer operators 

Laboratory workers and geological prospectors and surveyors 
Inspectors, sorters, graders 

Warehouse men, weighers, receivers, distributors 
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All-Union Population Census 





Education Level of Population Engaged in Pysical Labor, by Individual 
Occupations Throughout the Union Republics (in 1970 and 1979*) 
































(a) Ha 100 vesz0ecn came 
EwenT o6pasoma 
io Pee 1970 r. 
sucmee.| (c) | (d) 
Be22Kkou- 
wesRoe cpeanee weno.s- 
woe: | “°° | coesce 
RSFSR juwaavtoe 
(1)Bee sanatoe macezenme . . 189 141 326 
(2 )3anatue a eee Gusme- 
cku™ 20m 24684 30 126 383 
$32 Sauatwe Ha CHAOBHX yeranoenan 37 104 338 
Topuaxs —— 45 122 397 
(5) Meraaaypra w amtehumxn. 2 . = 48 161 = 413 
(6) 3anatue 8 — 4 
mer. 52 226 448 
ul ee 81 251 399 


pobopo-dasncosux wuszenawnh 824 134 4i1 . «67 287 393 
(9) Senemes Ha 2ecO3aroTOBKax, n0 
Oxpane M BUpalliNBaHHW AeCa 17 52 297 44 143 389 
10) DlepesooGpa6orman . . . .. .. 19 102 395 5! 236 402 
11) Bymaxunxu « Kapronaxuuxu 43 155 393 102 290 366 
12) Noaurpaductu 54 258 486 119 415 350 
13)‘Texcrumamxn =. ww ww kt 28 155 471 55 327 407 
14) Weetnaxu 2 33 189 499 71 399 380 
15) Koxesunxn » MeXOBULMKH | 22 119 400 62 299 382 
i es gw sg tl ltt el 19 133 438 46 297 406 
1 ae . 2.6 &@ ee ba 26 116 399 74 279 379 
18 . 18 93 410 58 249 413 
433 nn 3anaTHA 5 33 271 21 127 361 
Sauatue s pw6orosctee, — 
BOACTBe uM OxOTe .. 22 44 227 60 139 328 
(21) \Kenesnogopomumxn =. 2 . . 50 115 403 110 §©255 375 
(3 oS See —" - - . 58 174 474 148 353 350 
23) 3anarwe na aptorpancnopte 
ropomzcKom a aprrese 16 102 517 50 308 470 
(24) PaGowe cea. . 55 224 485 101 389s 367 
(25) Sauatue Ha nompemuo- tpancnopt- 
HX MCX@HHSMAX 25 153 446 67 314 405 
(26) PaGowne s Toprosae xu o6wiect- 
BeHHOM CHT@HHH 65 180 497 134 349 376 
(27) PaGowe Kommynaapuoro, xo3aa- 
cTsennoro u GwToporo obcay- 
i li 43 229 39 133 311 
(28) Kuwomexammxun . 2. . 1...) 54 209 609 114 329 457 
(29) Canutapxu, wane |. 12 75 329 47 229 377 
(39) Onepatopu BUGHCANTEADHWX Ma- 
wHH 150 537 292 200 638 143 
(31) “Is6opanta (paGoune) nu pa6oune 
Ha reoAoropassezowHNX 4H 
CheMOUHNX paboTax 129 462 322 242 521 191 
(32) Kountpozepm, Gpaxosuinxn, cop- 
THPOBULHKH , 83 298 427 163 417 301 
(33) Kaanzosumenn, BECOBLLUKH, mIptt- 
CMULMKH, pasmaTuHKH. . 47 165 511 105 296 424 





* Continuation of the publication of results of the census in VESTNIK 
STATISTIKI (for beginning, see No 2, pp 6-12, 1980, Nos 1, 2, 4, 5, 
11 and 12, 1981, Nos 1, 7, 9, 10, 1982 and Nos 2, i, 6-10, 1983). 
The corresponding data for the USSR were published in No 5, 1981. 
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Ukrainian SSR 








(1) Boe sausroe maceaenme . 175 191 302 3124 
(2) 3amerwe npenmymectsennc § Ou3uve- 
cumm TPYAOM . 1 ww ee es 33 181 360 354 214 
(3)3anatwe ua cuaosux yctanoskax 54 184 359 101 285 330 
2th mgd — te 4 36 158 417 112 327 337 
5) Meraaaypra # antefimmxn . 72 258 394 154 #399 293 
(6)3amatwe 8 MaWAHHOCTpoeHHH x 
wetannooGpaGoTrxe . . .. 68 343 390 137 486 262 
(7) Xumuxn eee 81 3400s 371 146 8=—s_ «483 250 
(8)3anatwe 8 mponsBozcTBe crTpox- 
TeADHWX MaTepHatOB, GeTOHYNX 
CTEKOABHHX 
un aphopo-daancosux usgeanh 29 207 406 70 387 330 
(9) 3amarwe wa Aeco3aroTosKax, no 
Oxpane # — neca i8 77 304 60 199 349 
(10) Jlepesoo6pa6orumxn . . ae is! 381 Ss 31 334 
(11) Bywameuxn x RapTORAxRNER 40 250 404 62 417 340 
(12) Mloamrpagucty .. . . . .. 76 406 381 145 549 230 
(13) Texcrumuxw . 2. 2... . 39 413 374 72 548 274 
uy) co te Be ot ee © © 43 345 412 79 531 280 
133 Komesuuxn # MEXOBUINKH | 30 253 393 84 456 304 
33 ee @68 464 24 276 395 58 466 314 
17) Uimmesuxms 2 2 2 we ee. 38 218 391 91 392 312 
18) Crpomrean . 19 156 430 60 340 366 
(19 Cemczozosaficrsennue 3aHATHA 6 57 293 17 175 353 
(20) 3:natue 8 ——“jpramaee wes 
BoAcTBe H OxOTe 17 76 267 70 238 311 
(21) >Keaesnoxopomnmnon 5 eee 214 (#397 40«=6128)S_ (364—t—‘iéiS1D 
(22) Boammxn . .. 116 323 395 237 449 218 


(23) Sauatwe Ha astotpancnopte “ 
rOpOACKOM 3eKTPOTPaHCcnopTe 21 227 516 52 487 346 


(24) PaGowe cansu. . . 57 350-$°T17 100: 516 279 
(25) Sanatue wa nozpemuno- rpencnopr- ? 

HX MCX@HH3MOX . 29 251 440 77 430 330 
(26) Pa6owe s toprosze x o6ulect- " ; 

BeHHOM TMT@HHR 2 .Ct. 110 308 399 199 453 250 


(27) PaG6owe Kommynaasuoro, xosaii- 
cTsexHoro u 6uiTOBoro o6cay- 


ee ee ee 13 83 279 37 212 327 
(28) Kuwowexammxn . 2... 2.) O68 397 459 120 547 274 
(29) Canwrapxu, unum. . tlt; 12 126 378 39 304 362 
(30) Onepatopm suaucautenbuux ma- 

wHH. 188 662 135 219 691 74 


(31) Ma6opauts (paGowe) H " peGowe 
4a reoaorOpaspemownwx 1 
cpemogumx paGorax .... 140 531 258 236 591 138 
(32) Koutpozepm, G6paxosmuxu, cop- 
THPOBULHKH _ ce « :; 119 425 320 202 529 195 


(33) Kaagopmuxn, secosuimxu, npi- 
CMUIMKH, PasmaTaMKH . . t,t; 69 286 44] 130 445 307 
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(a) He 1000 vexoeex 2emRoro SeuETER 
Ley 1970 r er ON i978 r 
sucmee.| (c)| (d)|emute! (c)] (4) 
ne3eKoR- eesexon 
«= cpea- ae cpeamee | m cpea- = cpeamee 
Belorussian SSR sa A 
(1) Bee samaroe macenepme 2. . . . . ~~ 167 154 273 0—s«256 284 223 
(2) 3anarwe mpexmymecteenno uanee- 
cxmm TPYAOM . . 1. ee 23 137 314 64 323 290 
(3)3amerwe na cHm0BuX ycTanoBKax 40 163 317 74 242 310 
(4)Topuaxm . . a 61 229 366 «40 «155 (isis 259 
(5)Meraaazypra # aureiumxn | 26 207 430 73 422 317 
Sanatwe 8 a y 
(6) a6orTKe — 52 310 415 109 498 265 
(7) Xenemce 90 323 377 148 502 <52 
(8)3anarwe 2 Fe apenssenctae expen- 
TeADHWX MaTepHazOB, GeTOHHEX 
H menes06eTOHHNX, CTEKOABHEX 
u aphopo-dasucosux usnzeanh = 16 137 366 60 402 3 
(9)3amarwe wa aecosaroTopKax, so 
Oxpane H BMIPAUlNBaHHIO AeCa 8 37 239 35 114 281 
(10) Jlepesoo6pa6orsuxn . , 19 41 .33 ~~ ~3©§651 306 310 
(11) Bymaxeexn » KapTowaKHHKH : 22 192 375 46 314 352 
(12)Mloamrpag@eacms . . . 2. . .. 60 308 460 128 499 266 
(13) Temermmauen 2 www kts 37 340 414 72 542 260 
(14 lseiunuxxn lz — — 37 269 416 80 510 259 
15) Kowesauxn » wmexostinxe : 22 185 398 6! 404 329 
416 O6ysmnKu ; 21 20143417 530 431 292 
17 :' ; = ; 23 174 371 71 380 287 
18) Crpomteznu 13 117 407 55 301 362 
HS} Gieteniedionenine 6 3anatHes 3 31 197 14 118 268 
(20) 3auarwe s pu6oroactse, ou 
pomcrpe # OxOTe ., 18 62 198 31 148 289 
133} (Kesesmanoponceman _ + =e 47 128 374 109 304 311 
4) a 26 166 347 9 278 235 
(23) 3amarwe na aptotpancnopre » 
rOPpOACKkOM SAeKTPOTpaucnoptTe 12 148 535 40 420 392 
(24) Pa6owme commu. 2 ww wt. 40 276 483 75 452 335 
(25) Samatue na noazsemno- rpancnopr. 
WX MOCXOHASMaX . 23 210 484 63 402 361 
(26) Pa6oaue 8 roprosze u o6mect- 
BCHHOM DHTAHHER 105 305 = s«403 164 501 233 
(2/) Pa6oqwe xommynaanuoro, xosait- 
cTseuHoro x GuTOBOrTO depet 
MuBaHHAR lt 10 54 230. 34 159 289 
(28) Knwomexanmxmn sw ww. 50 270 562 ~»# 101 4430 s-377 
(29) Camurapen, wamw ww kt; i! 79 = ss 317 35 257 311 


(30) Onepatopy swencantesbnmx ma- 
mee «2 @ * 6 es « ae 689 166 183 733 71 

(31) JlaSopautu (fa6ome) uw pa6owe 
na feoAoropaspezowHEx 4H 
chemowmx paGorax . . 106 539. 282 197 632 135 


(32) Konrpoazepu, ja, cop- 


THPOBULAKH 
(33) Kaaacsmmxu, secosmuxu, npx- 
CMULHKH, PasmaTaMKH. lt; 61 253 450 121 431 310 
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Ha 1000 qgexopex 2anHOrO senate 





























(a) EMeOT 
ay 1970 r. A TA 1979 r. 
YO? AD} 
wesexou-| (C) | (d) |wesaxon-| (c) weg? 
= - 
mes | Sour | ttaee| Pee | | ae 
Kazakh SSR |aueasuoe jumaasnoe 
(1) Bee sanatroe wacenenme . . . . . 175 155 324 258 289 260 
(2) 3anarwe npenmyuiectsenno ici 
CKHM TpyOM ' _ + «es 66 29 135 380 73 $23 338 
+2} SanaTwe Ha CHAOBLIX omen 39 117 344 80 228 332 
4) Topuaxu ... bas 43 147 422 112 340 339 
(5) Meraaaypru u suvehmaws . — 77 210 414 140 358 5 
(6) 3auaTtwe 8B MaUIHHOCTpoeHHE 4 
metannooGpavotke . . .. 56 215 437 133 378 327 
(7) Xumuxu 2... 99 243 400 166 376 304 


(8) Zanatue Bb mpoussoactee crpou- 
TeAbHX MaTepHatoB, GeTOHHHX 
H wenresoGeTOHHWX, CTEKOABNLIX 


H aphopo-dasncosux usgeanh 28 143 420 80 328 371 
(9) Samatwe na aAeco3aroTosKax, no 
OxpaHe H BHIPallMBanuIO Aeca 21 63 282 73 167 344 
(10) Tlepesoo6pa6orquxn . 2. . . 27 116 391 64 288 358 
£132 BymaXHHKH H ee , 65 223 372 141 372 331 
12) Moaurpagucru . . 7 58 314 442 116 500 277 
(13) Texcrumamuxn © 2. 2. 2. OD 243° «= 462 66 495 321 
{14) Wsefwxn back 32 201 483 73 485 309 
(15) Komesuuxn u mexopumxn . . 35 153 387 93 348 8=—_ (347 
t16} OGysmmxn  . . . ..... 29 146 421 54 352 359 
ITlumepmxp 2. 2. . ..... 27 113 408 73 329 349 
(18) Crponresn . - 24 130 408 66 311 378 
‘3 9) Cemerorosnicracine SaHaTHA 8 80 299 25 275 325 
Sauatwe s pGorosctTse, — 
Bpomctse uw OxoTe . . .; 14 119 231 41 363 272 
(21) mgm” (eens 159 407 110 328 338 
(22) Bommmmm . . .. i ee as 46 153 387 114 321 344 
(23) Samatue na asrorpascnopte if 
rOopoackOu S3AeKTpOTpaHcnopTe 17 152 516 54 362 409 
(24) Pa6oqwe censn. . . 45 251 487 88 481 310 
(25) Samarwe wa nox bemuo- tpancnopt- 
HHX MCX2HH3SMaxX . . .. . 27 172 481 83 344 378 
(26) PaSowe sp ~mprosxe xu oOmect- 
BeHHOM MMT@HHH 2. ww. ts 73 198 464 135 399 320 
(27) Pa6owe kommyHaabuoro, xo3afi- 
CTBeHHOTO H OTOBOTO we 
mMuRaHHA D.C; bee 8 45 248 30 166 303 
£28} Kunomexanwxm . . . . . 49 269 540 113 460 346 
29) Caumtapxn, wamm 2. ww wl. tt il 79 346 43 314 339 
(30) “ange BUYHCIHTEADHLIX Ma- 
os ee 6 8 © « 150 498 322 181 654 139 
(31) Pd (pa6oane) H pa6oywe 
Ha reonmoropaspeqOwHx 4H 
chemogHmx paGotax .. . 100 375 391 228 530 182 
(32) Koutpozepu, fasram, cop: 
THPOBULHKH ; 80 243 432 162 417 285 
(33) Kaazostunxn, SOCOSMANER, npn 
CMULHKM, paSmaTaHKH . . . . 58 . 178 497 115 325 377 
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Georgian SSR 





(1) Bee sanatoe wacezenme . . . . . 237 270 204 306 380 170 
(2) 3Zanatwe mpenmyuectsenno u3wye- 

CKMM TDYMOM . . . . - ss 56 273 271 102 458 236 

(3) 3anatwe wa cunoswx ycranoskax 96 326 284 145 393-262 

(4)Topuaxu ... ae 55 286 320 110 428 266 

(5) Merazaypru u auredmman - bias 74 408 302 194 565 160 
(6) 3anatwe 8 MauMHOCTpoeHHH x 

mMetannooGpa6oTne . . . . 95 405 313 182 546 187 

(7) Xumuxw 2. ooo ew 1 BF MO Sl 


(8) 3anatue s mpouseonctse etpom- 
TeALHX MaTepHatoB, SeTOHHHX 
H *KerezsO6eTOHHHX, CTEKOJbHEIX 
H apdhopo-dasncopux u3zgennh 52 271 309 131 514 215 


(9) 3anuatwe na »eco3aroToBKax, m0 
Oxpane H BWPallHBaHHIO eCa 76 211 271 155 371 240 


(10) Tepesoo6paG6otruwxn . 2... tt 50 294 321 97 467 255 
(12) Moaurpajuctn . . «© . . . . ~~ 146 572 180 197 610 140 
(13)Texcrummuxn . 2. 2... .; 66 468 263 98 638 180 
(14) UWsefumm . . . ee 496 272 99 665 168 
(15) Kowesuuxn u mexospumKn . . 50 440 228 123 614 166 
(16)OGysumxn . . . . 2... 41 338 274 65 483 268 
Ol) —-e 345 270 113 476 262 
(18)Crponrean . . . i -- ae 251 330 94 475 266 


(19) Ceasckoxosafictsennwe 3aHATHA 34 185 253 6” 369 271 
(20)3anatwe Bs puGoaosctse, pusto- 


BomcTBe HM O%0Te .. 86 203 286 104 421 285 
(21))Keaesnonopomumxn 2. . . . = 108 293 302 192 443 246 
(22)Bonmmnn . . 2... 2... 108 373 364 278 515 161 


(23)3anarwe Ha astotpaucnopte 
rOPOACKOM 93eKTpOTpancnopTe 50 372 279 89 576 246 


(24)Pa6ouwe ceasw. . 120 500 216 173 546 176 
(25)3anatuwe na nogpemuo- rpancnopr- 

HBX MCX@HH3Max . . . 55 355 336 108 534 245 
(26)Pa6oqe 8 Topropze 4x o6mect- 

BCHHOM MHT@aHHH lk 183 460 207 248 548 144 


(27)Pa6owe KkommynHaapuoro, zosat- 
cTseHHoro uw 6nITOBOrO OG6czy- 


ee a 22 175 225 50 361 257 
fe steer cea esteons 417 350 159 546 232 
29)Canutapxu, wawH |. ww wes 35 252 251 111 460 214 
(30)Onepatopu BuyHcanTeAbHBIX Ma- 

wuH . 273 637 81 358 591 43 


(3] )Jla6opautu (pa6owme) i " pa6oune 
Ha reomoropaspemoqHbix 4H 





CbeMOWHHIX paGoTax . . 105 562 203 294 614 62 
(32) Koutpoazepss, Gpanosumwen, cop- 

THPOBULHKH . 139 535 193 208 605 124 
(33) Kaagosmnxn, BeCOBULUKH, " apu- 

CMILHKH, pasmaTaHKH.. . . . 146 495 226 207 587 142 
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>) * Sa 
a4 1970 r. er 1979 r. 
thy AUF 
sesame Cc) | (a) [ese (c) 
sensoe nenoa- | SenBOe 
seger| OO | epee! Soe] ome 
Azerbaijan SSR cx pA 
gHaa |Quazbnoe 
(1) Bee samaroe macenenms . . . . . 204 208 262 248 360 
(2) Janatwe npeum Ou3nue- 

CKNM TDYAOM = ee ee 39 198 327 77 413 
(3) Sanatwe ma cuaoBHX ycTaHoskax 83 247 346 139 407 
(4) Topyamm . . . 91 205 352 144 380 
(5) Meraaaypru u aureimaxn . ‘ 97 301 366 19] 433 
(6) — B eee H 

Gorxe , 94 323 359 170 502 
(7) Xenemn pec vrececen, BO HS. WD MW BS 
(8) 3anarwe s mpouspoactse cTpou- 

TeADHMIX MaTepHatoB, GeTOHHHX 

H CTEKOABHLIX 

H aphopo-dasncosux usgenni = 61 264 362 127 “471 
(9) Sansrwe wa zecosaroTosKax, no 

Oxpane H BIPallHBaHHIO eca 68 132 259 127 394 
(10) Jlepesoo6paGormmmn . 2 2 2 2 3=—50'isi252s—s«d0'—“‘it:SSCCSOG 
(12) Floaurpadacty . 115 393 322 169 537 
(13) Texcrammuxe . 32 241 391 53 470 
(14) Useiumxn 2... 56 329 374 93 548 
(15) Komesanxu u MeXOBILAKH 64 263 399 131 491 
(16) O6ysuuxe 42 247 388 71 436 
(17) Mnmesuxs 50 203 304 129 393 
(18) Crpomvemn . , 33 224 371 76 496 
(19) Cemcxoxosaticrsennue 3aHATHA 9 114 310 27 351 
(21) Keaesnogopoxuuku . 88 248 338 189 418 
(22) Bonmwxn . . : 81 236 422 184 431 
(23) 3amatwe ua antorpancnopre H 

FOPOACKOM 3eKTPOTpakcnopTe 41 310 435 71 53] 
(24) PaGowe cpmsu. . ...., 75 385 346 144 512 
(25) Sauatwe wa nogbemuo- — 

HX MCX@HH3Max ; 43 256 403 120 453 
(26) PaGogne s toprosze ux oGmect- 

BCHHOM ODHT@HHH . . . 138 334 298 214 473 
(27) Pa6oqne xommynasbuoro, seoat- 

cTeeHHOrTO uw OuITOBOTO OGcazy- 

MHBAHUR . wg ww tlt 17 105 239 35 256 
(28) Kuwomexanmxs . 2... ..., 78 441 359 162 615 
(29) Cammrapxm, maum . . . . 21 114 274 —Cti«s#C 276 
(30) Onepatopy saqucantemHux ma- 

WAH 2 @ eo « 182 579 208 226 590 
(31) JlaGopanru (paGowe) & H paGoqe 

H@ reonoropaspenowHWx H 

CeemOWwxX paGorax . . 96 500 272 219 604 
(32) jase, cop- 

26 64 90 335 329 188 501 
(33). coupon, pecosmimxs, npH- , 
CMIMEKM, pasmaTummn,, ... 110 361 319 229 458 












































Ha 1000 venosex 2aHROrO 32HATHESR 
(a) HMeIOT OOpa3z0BaHHe 
> 1970 r. a) a 
TD) “OF 
mesaxon-| (Cc) | (4) |nesamon-| (c) | (4) 
pucmce | o6mwee woe | sucmee | oGuee Roe 
Lithuanian 332 aes ene a | ase cae ibamane 
juUHe@ABHOS \qBarAbHoc 
Jiutoscxan CCP 
1) Bee sanmroe macenenwe . . . .. 160 98 238 270 194 247 
2?) 3anatee mpexmyulectsenno du3nye- 
Ge Ge ctl el tl lt 21 62 264 71 200 324 
2) Sauatne Ha CHAOBHIX ycTaHOBKax 26 58 223 73 132 269 
‘) Topuaxun . .. ca 8 17 56 211 86 229 286 
5) Meraaaypru x anrehanxn = 31 115 © 374 59 225 .. .397 
5) 3anatue s MaUu'HHOCTPOeCHHH =f 
metannooGpa6oTtke . .. . 40 149 426 121] 296 361 
7) Xumuxn a 56 137 309 ii] 287 334 
~) pwned B mpou3BoncTse cTOOH- 
TEIBHLIX MaTepHaaoB, 6eTOHHHX 
H *wKenes06eTOHHHX, CTCKOABHEIX 
u aphopo-tbaancossix w3anenuhi 8614 61 275 67 209 346 
)3auatwe wa aeco3aroTosKax, mo 
OxpaHe HM BbIPaUlMBaHHIO Neca 6 14 118 34 59 240 
19) Ilepesoo6pa6orumxn . | 15 52 951 54 156 328 
11) Bymaxuukxu u xapTonasxunxn ' 14 63 286 98 206 307 
12?) Tloamrpapucta «5 ww ww kt, 41 211 429 100 358 362 
13) TekcTHABIIHKH wsisi3w kl. kl 29 124 384 80 277 359 
14) Weefuwxn .... a i9 76 360 63 251 355 
28} KoxeBHHKH H MCXOBIMKH . . 18 80 307 50 216 334 
ee ann « } & & ee 18 80 339 47 225 391 
cv) pee. 6 - > 6 HS ee 29 59 279 88 180 320 
12) Crpomrems . 2... . 10 35 260 53 158 377 
133 CerbckOxo3aiicTBeHHBe 43aHATHA 4 7 114 20 65 227 
2) Sauatne B pHOo.z0BCTBe, wet 
. BoacTse H oxoTe .... 14 48 223 63 130 366 
21) AKenesuogopomumxn . 2... 34 63 293 97 204 337 
332 ee + &-s 6 6 & © & 2 70 172 485 137 290 391 
2%) Sauatwe Ha aBroTpancuopte u 
rOpOACKOM SA€KTPOTPaHcnopTe 10 54 533 50 254 492 
4) Pa6oqwe cpasu. . 57 148 418 104 331 330 
.. Sauatwe Ha NombemHO- tpancnoprt- . : ‘ 
») HBX MCX@HH3Max .. 19 61 444 54 235 437 
76) PaG6owe B Topropze 1 o6uect- 
BeNHOM NHT@HHH .. . 410 181 389 180 344 304 
97) Pa6ouwe komMyHaabHOrO, xo3nit- 
CTseHHOrOo wu 6uITOBOrO O6caAY- 
 .. &€ & *& 6 6% 9 28 148 35 101 247 
2°) KwnomexaHukH . . «6 «© «© + - 62 150 596 137 410 351 
29) Canntapku, HaHH . ; ll 34 226 32 158 314 
OnepaTopst BuYHCANTeABHEIX Ma- 
0) ae 18 541311. 248 603—Ss«*82 , 
31) Jla6opanty (pa6oune) H pa6oune 
Ha reonoropaspemowHWx 4H 
chemouHpix pa6oTtax ... . 6] 317 363 231 488 221 
3”) Kontponzepu, 6paxosminxn, cop- , 
noe are ¥ — a 72 252 385 159 442 262 
KAanoBlulHKH, BeCOBUIHKH, MmpH- 
al €MULHKA, Pa3laTIHKA Pe in 43 147 391 146 317 333 
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Ha 1000 sexopex 2aNBOTO SAHATES 
(a) uMenOT OO6pascBanEe 
Aa 1970 r si ss ST 
\D) . 
sucsiee.| (c) | (d) | abeatee| (c) | (a) 
wepex: | “OME | cpeamee & cpea- come’ | cpeauee 
Moldavian SSR mnaasaot lnuansnoce 
(1) Bee sanaroe macenenme . . . 123 104 281 204 256 265 
(2) 3anatwe npeumymectsenno bee 
CKHM TDyYAOM ws aes eS 16 81 314 49 275 326 
(3)Sanatwe ma cuaoBx ycraHoBKax 39 134 341 77 236 409-345 
(4)Topuaxu . . . — 43 134 361 86 341 385 
(5)Meraaaypra u auvelennas . a 62 185 395 85 416 325 
(6)3anatue B aed H 
wetaanoo6pa6orKe . 6 57 270 425 126 459 286 
493 seqgrerw 39 s« 2311 363 . 98 421 310 
(8)3anatwe Bs mponsBo_crse cTpoH- 
TeAbHWX MaTepHanos, GeTOHHNX 
H wKenesoGeTOHHWX, CTEKOJHHX 
u daphopo-dasncosyx asgezanfi = 2 133 432 72 362 254 
(10)lepesoo6paG6ofammn . . . . 19 110 391 46 327 345 
(12)Moaurpajacra . . . .... 64 279 417 112 522 252 
(13)Texcrumpmyxe . . ..... 17 261 455 49 508 309 
(14)ilisefmmxn 2 2 gw ww ww. OD 230 451 70 «= 508——t—éT 
(15)Koxesuuxx © MexXOBMgKH . . 19 197 405 60 490 285 
(16)O6yeuumn . . ...-... 15 145 366 38 391 356 
(17)Mimmesmms 2. liw iw ww. 153 385 70 839 391 311 
(18)Crpontern | ae’ 12 67 369 41 259-377 
(19) Cemcxoxosaiicrnenume sanntan 3 25 255 11 156 331 
| (21) Keaesnonopomunxn ti (wti(‘#;:C(C<s 67 136 349 131 325 31] 
bel 28 235 417 129 466 287 
(23) 3anatwe Ha aBTOTpaHcnopte x 
TOpOACKOM 93.1eKTPOTpaHcnopTe 17 140 606 39 418 426 
(24) Pa6oqwe caasu. . 38 262 458 92 458 309 
(25) S3anatwe Ha nozpemno- rpanenopr. 
HBX MCX@HH3Max .. 34 178 511 72 443 358 
(26) Pa6oqe s toprospze x o6mect- 
BCHHOM NHTaHHR 107 207 407 160 417 273 
(27) Pa6owe Kkommynaabuoro, xosst- 
CTBeHHOTO xu 6HITOBOTO : 
MUBAHHA Wl. ti; . ee 7 37 187 25 140 285 
(28) Kwnomexamuxn . 2. . . . . . 54 256 584 114 516 6-296 
(29) Cawutapxn, nann . 7 43 283 24 06=—s 213s 38589 
(30) Oneparopm sirqncanTenbHNX Ma- | 
wHH. . 147 649 189 167 744 76 
(31) Ja6opantes (pa6oune) H " paGowe 
Ha reonoropaspeqownx H 
CbemOURWX paOoTax ... 97 468 326 241 574 149 
(32) Kontponepu, peered cop- 
THPOBUIMKH 131 316° 379 189 500 214 
(33) Kaanzosmuxn, BeCOBULAKH, npn- 
CMUIHKH, pasmaTuHKH . i. 63 215 408 129 419 311 
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(d) 
Benol- 
Hoe 
cpeauee 
Uzbek SSR 
Bce 3auatoe wacerenme . coe a 213 295 229 413 206 
——y TpyMOM 2. wee ee 29 206 344 68 480 256 
(3)3enatwe wa cumosyx yctanopKax 82 254 333 149 405 261 
(4) Topusaxu . a e «eee # 85 202 383 158 387 284 
(5) Meranaypru u antefmuxu. . . 61 222 396 152 368 296 
Hl 
(6) Sensme p Maumuoctpoeuud M887 379Ss«162s473—(4 
(7) Xumuxy 2... ~ «++ 133 282 » 347 221 438 235 
(8) Sanarue s mpouseoactse expon- 
TeAbHHX MaTepHatoB, GeTOHHHX 
H 2*Keme306eTOHHHIX, CTEKOABHHIX 
iu @apdopo-hanncosyx usgzemnh& 42 190 379 85 426 305 
(10) Jlepesoo6pa6orTguku . 4] 243 341 92 470 283 
(11) Sywaxunxu  KapTonaxHuKn 102 «47's 373B—i—i‘ia2BesCi(itiBACCti«éD 
(12) Mosurpagucte . 7 371 342 210 501 211 
(13) Texetuzapmuxn . 28 237 377 63 560 242 
6333 [lseauuKu os 45 282 370 80 599 220 
15) Koxeswukn u MexODULHKH 51 194 371 125 486 248 
(16) O6ysmmxn teens 2 369 58 500 271 
(17) Tumesmms . . 2 www) 687) KA 885 86 524 234 
183 Crpoutemm . . 86 226 366 84 508 268 
CenbcKoxo3afictsenibie 3anAaTHA 10 174 343 27 476 262 
(21) Kenesuogopoxuuxn . 78 217 375 157 438 243 
(22) Boxsuxn ‘tui. = 2 i Rm 2a = 
(23) 3anatwe na anrorpancnopre H 
rOpoOAcKOM 931eKTpOTpaHcnopTe 35 340 415 90 586 239 
(24) PaGoqe camsw, 2. 2... 75-338 «=63890Sss«s134”tsi«*S SC ttséSD 
(25) 3anatwe na nompemuo- rpancnopr- 
HLIX M@X@aHH3Max : 47 230 453 110 447 307 
(26) Pa6oane Bp Topropae un obmect- 
BeHHOM MHTaHHH 108 328 319 194 519 192 
(27) Pa6oune komMyHaabuoro, xosaii- 
cTBeHHOTO H OuTOBOrO O6czAy- 
KHBaHHA  * See 9 16 90 248 36 305 288 
(28) Kuwomexannxu . . , 83 437 345 158 622 183 
(29) Canntapxu, nanu ~~ & 106 312 50 399 296 
(30) Onepatopm seancantembHUx Ma- 
wHH . — 190 537 235 210 629 144 
(31) Jla6opantu (pa6oune) H pa6ouHe 
Ha reOmoropasBeMOVHHX 4H 
CbeMOYHBIX paboTax 142 44] 295 214 593 143 
(32) Koxtporepn, eee cop 
THPOBULMKH : , 98 290 362 169 482 240 
(33) Kaanzosmnxu, pecoseunxe, npa- 
€MULHKH, Pa3MaTYHKH , ' 8] 268 397 146 437 270 
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(a) Ha 1000 aye | a a hp 
Pre 1970 r. a. 1979 r. 
ACT thy 
sesaxon-} (C) (d) | sesaxou- (c) | (d) 
wennoe cpensee genoa- gemuoe cpeanee wenoa- 
mepea- | PM? | coeamee | m cpea-| “™M* | cocanee 
Latvian SSR ase cae aamnenel 
(1) Bee sanaroe macercune 210 147 304 300 234 4 3=_ 261 
(2) 3auarwe npemmyuectsenno x3uve- 

CKNM TPYAOM . 2... ww 55 120 368 110 246 350 
(3) Samatwe ma cunosyx yctanoskax 64 104 = 319 103 157-329 
(4) Topaaxn 44 100 = «282 123 219 364 
(5) Meraaaypru u anTeamnaxn . sa 76 128 373 124 255 305 
(6) 3anatwe Bs ~~ —~-7/. errr H 

metaznoo6pa6orxe . 94 198 419 164 317 325 
£23 a 78 230 373 132 317 = 314 
8) Sauatwe 8 mpoussogctse crpon- 
TeABHHX MaTepHaAOB, 
CTeKOJBHHIX 
H @aphopo-daancosux nusgzennh 86 36 106 332 91 228 339 
(9) Sanmatwe ma secosaroTosKax, no 
Oxpane H — aeca 30 44 285 57 97 371 
(10) TlepesooGpaGorqxn . . . 50 102 370 105 221 363 
(11) Bywaxnnxsn x xapTONeREREn 47 128 371 88 210 360 
(12) Moanrpagucns . 118 216 421 181 362 204 
(13) Texeruasmuxn . 54 179 438 111 348 339 
(18) Ulseiuuxun ..=.s«ssi«#‘(“w 53 154 436 100 337 361 
(15) Komesunxn u mexosutuxn 48 136 380 80 248  § 322 
(16) O6ysmaxn 32 126 397 64 222 389 
(17) MTinmesaxs 63 114 386 99 227 360 
(18) Crpoutenn 42 79 369 91 190 381 
(19) Cemexoxosaficrsesnwe sauatun 17 25 274 46 83 376 
(20) Sanatwe s piGonosctse, wel 
BogmcTee nm OxOTe .—sa 51 84 301 109 144 317 
(21) DKenesnogzopoxnnxn 88 98 366 181 215 336 
333 A 215 436 235 345 275 
23) 3amarwe Ha aBTorpancnopte x 
rOpOACKOM 3eKTPOTpaHcnopte 44 107 550 96 270 452 
6323 Pa6owe caasn . 116 240 428 132 386 329 
25) 3anatwe wa noxbemuo- tpancnopr- 
HHX MCXaHH3Max .. 46 124 447 100 305 372 
(26) PaG6owe s toprosze o6uiect- 
SCHROM NATaHHA 116 225 412 164 362 312 
(27) Pa6oqe xommynaabuoro, ‘xo3ai- 
cTpenHOro x GHITOBOrO O6czy- 
*AB&RHA . ee ae 25 75 256 63 166 301 
(28) Kuwomexaunxu . 134 250 437 274 +«=96302—ss«328 
(29) Cannrapxu, nann 26 83 32S 66 195 364 
O TO BIQHCIHTEIbHLIX Ma- 
a - 15 S548 211 268 622 °&# 97 
(31) Ratepenns (pa6oune) H pa6oune 
Ha ag ene H 
CBeMOWHHX pa6oTax . 130 419 309 230 458 241 
Kontpoae 6paKoBUlHKH, co 
(32) ote so “e° P 95 275 382 167 410 280 
(33) K2agosmuKH, BECOBLLMKH, "apn. 
CMMLHKH, PAaSMaTHKH . 72 205 436 118 356 346 
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eMeCwHT 
- 1970 r. ie 4 1979 r 
tt th 
nesancn-| (C) (d) |mesexon-} (c) (d) 
seHHoe —y weamoe | cpeanee | SENON 
H cpen- ame cpeamee | = cpen- ame cpeanee 
Kirghiz SSR sueananns lasasanee] 
(1) Bee sawatoe wacenenwe . . . . . 168 175 300 237 £4349 #8218 
(2) Zanarwe nmpenmymectsenno u3nye- 
CKMM TPyYAOM .. ... es 29 162 348 68 402 273 
(3) Gansatwe wa cunosix yctanosKax 52 147 327 89 269 302 
er we «6 © ee we & © « 46 165 373 102 391. 275 
(S) Meraaaypra uw autehuxn. . . = 52 200 423 «#4113 «86370 ~ 8386315 
(6) Sanarwe 8 mauimnocrpoenHA x 
metannoo6paboTxe . . : 61 250 417 134 437 288 


(7)-Mila . ww cc ee 37 178 385 8 - 415 291 


(8) 3anatrwe s mponspogctse crpou- 
TeEAbHWIX MaTepHanoB, GeTOHHX 
H *Kezes06eTOHHNX, CTEKOADHHIX 


Hu dapdhopo-dasucosyx usgennhi 23 145 380 97 369 312 
(10) Tlepesoo6pa6orauxn . —“a oe 150 349 81 376 8 =—_-284 
(12) Tlommrpagacru . =... 2... O82 371 405 163 462 257 
(13) Texcrommmen . ws 32284 429 57 = 562—s 251 
(14) Ulsefmmxmn . . 2 wk, 40 258 433 89 542 246 
(15) Komesnwxn » mexosunxkny . . 36 207 402 80 429 292 
(16) O6yamamn . , 1.1.55 30 246 0 ©=— 407 78 = 401—Ss«289 
(17) Tinmesms ww ww ke ww. OC 159 397 8 404 267 
(18) Crponrem . 2. 2 ww... 24 129 360 70 86369-3333 
(19) Censcxoxosaficrsennue 3anatua 9 122 298 23 390 248 
(21) PKenesnogopomauxn . . .. . 62 158 444 121 361 320 


(23) Sanarwe Ha aBTotpanenopte x 
TOPOACKOM 931CKTPOTpaHCnopTe 25 215 500 6] 483 327 


(24) Pa6owe cpaasw. . ..... 60 272 457 119 470 276 
(25) Sanatwe ua nonmbemno- named 

HEX MeXaHWSMax . . 45 204 446 88 390 353 
(26) Pa6owe 8 Topropze x obmiect- ati 

BeHHOM MAT@HHR . . 107 246 «=. 396 197 = « 456 «230 


(27) Pa6owe Kommynxazpnoro, xosati- : 
CTBeHHOTO H 6HTOBOTO Obczy- — oe: 
Pe ss + 8 ee be 14 57 ws St «CC 2s. 270 


(28) Kuwomexanmxp. . ..... SI 317 484 110 §©=6. 69 262 
(29) Canwrapxn, wauw . . ' 15 80 310 46 335 8 201 
(30) Onepatopm siugHcauTenbHnx Mma- 

ee ee ee 118 475 389 177 674 136 


(31) Jla6oparru (pa6owe) nu pa6oune 
Ha reonoropasBezouHNx H 
CbeMOWHWX paGoTax . . . 11] 387 356 162 571 216 
32) Konrponepn, Quan, cop: 
(32) “Sa ‘ 74 06=—s«o304i(atia SC (ii (iC (CDC! 
(33) Kaazosmuxa, pecoeenns, npn. 
CMUIHKH, pasmaTaHKR. .. , 68 234 468 131 378 328 
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Tajik SSR 





(1) Bee saustoe wacenenme . . . . . 140 164 298 200 329-241 
(2) Sanatee mpeumymectsenno u3nue- 
CKMM TPpyYMOM . . . . . we 23 149 338 52 370 290 
(33 3anatwe wa cuazosux yctanosKax 67 199 360 123 305 307 
— ee sctbaeeaseoens @& 173 414 127 300 354 
(Ss, Metaaaypru m auTeiuiMKH. . . 45 161 447 130 398 278 
(6) S3anatwe 8 MalWHHocTpocHHn x 
metatnooOpaGoTwe . . . . 73 243 402 149 400 307 
(7) Xumunw . . . . 102 24 £«%375 162 347 8 295 


(8, S3anatue s mpoussoactse crpos- 
TeCAbHHX MaTepHatoB, OCeTOHHNX 
H mMenes06eTOHHWX, CTCKOABHHIX 





H aphopo-dasncosux u3azennh 38 164 401 85 366 324 
(10) JlepesooGpa6orummu . . ... 31 178 383 96 401 298 
(12) Mlommrpaguctw. . . .... 39 284 408 155 446 265 
(13) Texcrumpmmxn . . ..... 32 198 431 49 424 317 
(14) Usefwmn . ....... «4937 218 395 55 499 278 
(15) Koxesuuxu u mexopiiuxn 3 35 267 308 48 316 370 
(16) OSyemem ......-.. B 154 356 50 367 325 
th BO ee ee 29 180 325 50 385 305 
(18) Crpoutear, . ; | 31 150 362 67 376 315 
(19) Ceancxoxosaficrecuume 34UATAA 7 116 320 16 356 289 
(20) 3anatue ps pwGonosctse, pHGo- 

BOACTBe H OxOTe ~~ 23 146 378 38 431 177 
(21) Kenesnonopoxunxu . . = 53 158 408 128 348 27 
(23) Sanatrne a astotpancnopte iN , 
. rOpOACKOM S3AeKTPOTpancnoptTe 31 272 468 75 487 324 
(24) PaG6owe cansu. . . : 64 274 414 99 406 310 
(25) Sansatue Hwa nombemuo- rpancnopr- 

HLIX MCX@HHSMaX . . . : 37 186 448 99 407 335 
(26) PaG6oune 8B Topropze ix o6mect- 

BeHHOM MHTaHHH . . tt. 115 283 335 206 470 204 
(27) PaG6owxe xommynaabuoro, xosaii- 

cTseHHOrTO Hw OHITOBOrTO O6czy- 

ne + 6 + & © 6 8 10 60 228 23 182 268 
(28) Kwwomexanmxu. ....-. . 86 456 323 146 563 235 
(29) Cauurapxw, namw . . ll; ° « 27 67 287 39 244 323 
(30) Onepatopm suancanTenbux ma- 

aes 6 « »-@ 124 484 299 130 705 144 
(31) Ja6opanty (paGowe) H paGowe 

Ha reonoropasBeqOuHBIX 4H 

chemouHbix paOotax .. ..  iI14i 376 353 188 557 190 
(32) Kontpozepu, naenerenan cop- 

THPOBUIHKH . ae 58 267 353 135 370 300 
(33) Kaanosmmuxn, secosmnxn, npu- 

CMULHKH, Pa3smaTUWKH , . . i. 72 211 425 129 362 322 
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(a) Ha 1000 —- RSBEOTO SARETES 

a o. 1970 r. a> 1979 r. 

AU? AV? 

sesaxon-| (C) (d) |mesazos-| (c) (d) 

wenuoe cpezmee genon- weanoe cpeamee wenoa- 

mcpen- | mee | Srnec] mcpea- | Me | ororaee 

Armenian SSR |anaaace Aa 

(1) Bee samaroe macesenme . 203 253 241 291 362 215 
2) Janatrue ~ aaa boowe: 

(2) CKNM TPYAOM . . 39 228 317 91 425 297 
(3) 3amatwe wa cuaosex ycTawosxax 69 254 329 129 336 330 
iss Topusxu . . . » oe 50 200 376 107 385 340 

(5) Meraaaypru u autedunnn 45 248 8 - 307 117 421 303 
(6) 3auatue 8 _~ ——-—rpaeeee ” 

, metaanoo6pa6orxe 70 364 333 140 530 247 
(7) Xumuxn . 67 363 305 132 #501 264 
(8) Sanatwe 8 npoussoactee crpon- 

TeAbHHX MaTepHatoB, GeTOHHHX 

H wmenes06eTOHHWX, CTEKOABHHIX 

H apdhopo-dasscosux uszennh 863! 233 338 101 434 316 
(9) Samatue wa AecosaroToBKax, m0 

, Oxpane Hw BLIPallnBaHHNO seca 14 119 320 73 267 354 

(10) Jlepesoo6pa6ormxm . . . .. 24 234 346 92 447 328 
(12)Mlomrpagacrts « wi ttt wt AsC“‘<‘«éw‘CKDs—(itiaS CDE 
(13) Texcrummmxn . . ..... 32 293 353 71 457 332 
(14) Ulsefunxn sa bs 36 357 344 77 575 269 
(15) Komwesuuxn # MeXOBUUHKH 43 300 312 104 509 299 
io ee a a es 33 299 331 75 497 319 
17)Tiumepuxn9—_ 2 2. ww ws tn 47 220 303 88 432 317 
(18)Crpontersn : 32 182 341 77 379 345 
(19) Cemcxoxosaficrsennue 3aHATHA 13 118 299 36 309 322 
(21) MKenesnongopomunxn 2 2 siz 85 238 313 150 398 287 
(22)Bonmuxn . . . 81 252 471 144 538 236 
(23) 3anatwe a asrotpaucnopte i 

rOpoacKom SAeKTPOTPaHcHopTe 29 260 442 72 445 372 * 
(24) PaGowe cans. . 85 421 279 140 551 219 
(25)3auatwe wa nog vemuo- rpancnopr 

HX MCXAaHHSMaxX . . 55 306 373 127 437 320 
(26) PaG6oqe B Topropze 4k étmect. 

BeHHOM MHT@aHHH .. 136 431 254 228 516 194 
(27) Pa6owe KomMmyHaabuoro, xosah- 

cTseHHOrOo x GBITOBOTO deemed 

MUMBAHHA LC. ° 14 11) 244 40 259 341 
(28) Kuwomexanmxn. . ,....., 47 344 464 159 532 286 
(29) Canurapxn, uanH . wl; 28 141] 306 65 364 326 
(30) Oneparopm euwucauTenbux Ma- 

wHH, . ~cecece BE 604 102 242 686 59 
(31) Jla6opanty (paGomne) u paGoune 

Ha reOtoropasBegOqHnx 4H 

CbemOGHHX paGoTax .... 157 536 184 194 654 130 
(32) Konrpoazepu, Gene, cop- 

THpPOBUUMKH «si«wsi‘( aw... ee (0 CODsi‘“St«*d TB 161 
(33) Kaazosmuxu, BeCOBULNKH, npu- 

CMULMKH, pasmaTaHKH , . .. ‘i112 394 313 170 539 216 
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(d) 
Bgepoan- 
Boe 
cpeamee 
Turkmen SSR 
(1) Bee sausroe macesenme . . . 158 176 348 217 354 252 
(2) 3anarme ~~ crema drome 
CKMM TpyaoM . 29 «168 is«4086 59 460 406——(is«3009 
(3) Sauatwe wa cuaosux ycranosxax 69 197 376 127 295 324 
(4) Topuamm . . . — 85 2162s 417 166 329 319 
(6) 3auatwe 8 uaumuoctpoeuun 4 
metannooGpa6oTwe . . . . 73 250 430 160 401 305 
(2 XuMHKH 2. a a ae 215 345 179 372 286 
8) Sanatue 8 npoussoactee cTpon- 
TeAbHNX MaTepHatoOB, G6GeTOHHRIX 
H wmenres06eCTOHNIX, CTEKOADHEIX 
u apdopo-hasncosux aszenmA 8642 16] 388 101 343 328 
(10) epesoo6pa6oranxn . De 156 398 70 400 340 
(12) Moamrpajucrs « wi www GK i 8H—“‘é‘iSZ—“ és“ 338 
(13) Texcramamxn = ww kk; 14 186 417 19 459 299° 
(14) Uesehtunxn bie thts. ca ae ae 454 78 20s «444 318 
(15) Komessuxn 4 mexosuluxn | 39 160 294 56 299 383 
(16) O6yemuxn . . . . . . 2% 108 369 50 324 348 
(17) TMamesuxn = 23 145 353 109 334 323 
(18) Crponteaw _— 39 189 405 76 48=— 3843539 
(19) Ceascxoxossiicrscuume 3ansTHA 9 140 420 17 433 299 
(20) 3anatwe s pw6orosctse, wes 
Boactse u OxoTe .. ; 37 165 278 76 281 314 
(21) Keaesnogopomumxn =. si (wiCwt«d 167 363 «86176 §6«=©=— 319 —S—s«é289 
(22) Bomwwxn . . . 42 142 421 141 309 330 


(23) 3anarue a astorpancnopte H 
rOpomckoM SAeKTPOTpaHcnopTe 28 
(24) Pa6owme cassu. . . 87 275 439 123 434 «©6316 
(25) Sanatue na nox seMNo-Tpancnopr- 
HX Me€XaHH3Max 64 
(26) PaG6owe 8 Topropze u oGmect- 
BCHHOM MHT&HHH 85 
(27) Pa6owe Kkommynazbuoro, seoai- 
cTseHHOro x OBITOBOrO dure 


muBawHA lt , 10 66 282 24 219 341 
(28) Kuwomexammxn . 2 . .... 49 395 443 122 610 204 
(29) Canurapxu, naum lst 24 79 326 36 312 350 
(30) Onepatopm sequcantenbux ma- 

wHH. . tt. 113 598 246 145 669 167 


(31) Jla6opantu (pa6owme) H " paGoune 
Ha reonoropasBemouHNX 4H 


cpemounmix paGorax ... . 127 394 351 186 564 192 
(32) Kowtpozepu, Opaxosmmxn, cop- 

THPOBMIMKH 6 lw tw tt 71 157 412 165 343 301 
(33) Kaanosmmxu, secosmimxn, npu- 

CMILHKH, PaSAaTaUMRM . Ct; 69 222 440 125 330 362 
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anuecnt 
eigenen >_= 
swcmee-| (c) | (a) |ommee| (c) | a) 
wemmoe | coeauee | BETOA- | SEMMOE | coermee| BCBOR- 
wcpen | “%** | coesnee| w cpea| M* | coexnce 
mee coe- wee cae- 
Estonian SSR 

(1) Bee sanatoe maceszenne 203 153 304 294 229 263 

(2 3anaTwe MpexMymectsenno uswye- 

CKNM TPYAOM «ww ee ee 51 120 371 103 236 354 
(3): Samatwe wa cunoBmix yctanosxax 58 113 = s-279 il 161 312 
(4). Topusxmy . . . .. SS 15 360 122 25 388 
4 fm H anrehmaan co we 1380 * 45) 41 242 418 
6) SanaTHe 8B — a 
metaanoo6pa6borke 85 1S) 441 154 308 336 
3) a 75 i95 407 145 290 343 
8). Zauatwe 8 npcusBoacTBe cTpor- 

TCADHMIX MaTepHajOB, 

Hm menesoOeTOHHHX, CTEKOABHEIX 

n apohopo-dasncosyx usgzeauh 33 132 362 74 242 388 
(9) 3anatwe m2 AecosaroToBKax, no 

Oxpane H BLIpalllnBaHMo seca 22 37 209 89 85 311 
(10), Tepesoo6paG6oramxu . tt 42 103 340 90 230 339 
(11) Bymaxunxn # xapTomaxamxn ' 8&5 103 354- 97 273 347 
(12) Moaurpaguctu.. . . =. =... «zg 60 273 494 129 421 307 
(13) Texcrumpumxm =... li el kt kts 49 127 420 85 263 361 
(14) Wseiunxn , 78 153 449 128 296 366 
(15) Komesuuxn u mexoBulMKx |. 7 132 358 68 231 359 
(16) OGyemmxn 2... . 1... 4! 108 420 50 199 418 
(17) Uimmesmmm 2. ww, 66 102 383 100 268 383 
(18). Crpoutean . 33 76 348 75 195 375 
(19) Cemcxoxosnficreenuwe 3aHATHS 21 26 233 58 82 376 
(20}3anatuwe 8 pi6onosctee, ares 

Bsomctse H OxoTe .. 38 50 244 66 106 314 
(21) Keaesnozopoxuuxn . 71 103 347 144 224 347 
(22) Boammmm . . . 2. - 6 ss. 96 264 512 225 354 287 
(23), Sauatwe Ha aBTOTPaHcnopTe # 

rOpOACKOM 9eKTPOTpaHcnopTe 35 89 558 73 238 459 
(24) Pa6owe caasu. . . 72 220 383 139 313 335 
(25) Sanatue na ncabeMHO- rpauicnopr- 

HEX M@XAHM3Max . . 28 14) 470 75 277 402 
(26) Pa6oawe 8 Topropze u obmect- 

BeHHOM NHTaHHA 86 190 461 131 335 355 
(27) Pa6ouwe KOMMYHaaAbHOrO, xosa- 

cTseHHoro a GniToBoro oGcay- 

eee a a ee 22 80 230 68 169 269 

28) Kuwomexamuxn . . . «ss. 14 135 758 150 292 442 
29) Cannrapkn, wane . 21 70 278 59 190 292 
30) Onepatopm BHGHCAMTEADHNX Ma- 

wwH. . tl, ~coe WF 600 237 220 640 122 


(31) Jla6opantw (paGoane) H pa6owHe 
Ha reonoropaspenowEx 4H 





ChemOgHNX paOoTax .. 200 386 305 288 493 160 

(32) Kontpoazepu, are, cop- 
THPOSUIHKH wg lt lt lt 115 251 367 150 368 281 

(33) ——e BECOBLLKKK, npEH- 
MUIMKH, P@SAaTUMKH . . Cy 75 199 423 136 320 345 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Finansy 1 statistika", 1983 
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GENERAL 


SELECTED STATISTICS ON RURAL INCOMES, EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Moscow VESTNIK STATISTIKI in Russian No 12, Dec 83 pp 41-42, 45-47 


[Unsigned article consisting of tables and commentary: "Socially Develcped 
Villages] 


[Excerpts] |. Growth of Real Income of Workers, Employes, Kolkhoz 
Farmers (per working person, in percent) 





1970 1975 1980 1982 





Real income of workers employes 


1970 = 100 100 119 136 14] 

1980 = 100 100 103 
Real income of kolkhoz farmers 

1970 = 100 100 124 147 156 

1980 = 100 100 106 


As a result of the implementation of important social measures in recent years, 
the levels of rel income of kolkhoz farmers are drawing close to the real in- 
come of workers and employes. The real-income level of kolkhoz farmers in 
relation to the real income of workers and employes computed per family member 
rose from 75 percent in 1965 to 80 percent in 1970 and to more than 90 percent 
in 1982. 


2. Average Monetary Pay of Workers and Employes; Pay of Kolkhoz Farmers in 
Public Sector (rubles) 





1982 in % of 





1970 1975 1980 19862 1970 1980 





Average pay of workers and employes: 
in the national economy 122.0 145.8 168.9 177.3 145 105 
on sovkhozes, intereconomic and 
other production agricultural 
enterprises 100.9 126.7 149.2 158.8 157 106 


Pay of kolkhoz farmers in public sector 74.9 92.0 118.5 128.9 172 109 
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In 1985 compared to 1980, it is planned to have the pay of kolkhoz farmers in 
the public sector increased by 20 percent and of workers and employes by 14.5 
percent. 


With growth of labor productivity, qualifications and employment of kolkhoz 
farmers in the public sector, continued drawing closer of their pay will take 
place to the pay level of the personnel of state agricultural enterprises. 


3. Payments and Benefits from Public Con- 
sumption Funds per Family Member 








1981 in Z of 
Workers and employees 164 126 
Kolkhoz farmers 213 137 


The social measures carried out in recent years have resulted in the fact 

that together with growth of pay, a significant role has been played by in- 
creased payments and benefits from public consumption funds in bringing closer 
together the real-income levels of kolkhoz farmers to that of the real income 
of workers and employes. 


Payments and benefits from public consumption funds incrased per capita in 
families of kolkhoz farmers at an accelerating rate compared to the same indi- 
cators computed per capita in families of workers and employes. 


4. Structure of Income and Expenditures of a Kolkhoz Family (in percent) 


—-_——— -_ 














1970 1975 1980 1982 
Aggregate family income 100 100 100 100 
including: 
income from kolkhoz 40.0 43.7 43.9 42.8 
earnings of family members 8.4 8.) 9.6 9.3 
pensions, stipends, grants 
and other payments and bene- 
fits from public consumption 
funds (including free educa- 
tion, medical treatment and 
others) 17.9 21.4 19.5 19.1 
income from private subsid- 
iary farm 31.9 25.4 25.3 27.3 
income from other sources 1.8 1.4 1.7 1.5 
Use of aggregate income 
including: 
for food 40.4 37.1 35.9 34.7 


5] 





(Concl'd) 


—_- 





1970 1975 1980 1982 





for acquisition of: 
fabrics, clothing, foot- 
wear 15.7 15.7 16.5 15.9 
furniture, cultural items 
and objects of everyday 
use (including automo- 
biles, motorcycles, bi- 


cycles and the like) ..% 5.9 6.7 6.6 
construction materials 2.8 2.7 1.9 1.9 
fuel 1.8 1.6 1.5 1.3 
for social-cultural and 
everyday services 15.0 16.8 15.0 14.7 


of the above education, 

medical treatment and 

other free services 

through the use of 

public consumption 

funds 10.8 12.3 10.5 10.3 
accumulation (growth of 
available cash, deposits in 
savings banks, livestock, 
poultry, products of private 
subsidiary farming and 


others) 6.4 6.0 7.3 9.6 
taxes, collections, payments 1.3 1.2 1.5 1.5 
other expenses aT.7 13.0 13.7 13.8 


il. Opening of General Educational Schools in Rural Localities (thousands 
of pupils’ places) 











inc luding 
state, public and kolkhozes and 
Total cooperative enter- intereconomic 
prises and organi- enterprises and 
zations organizations 
Two years of the llth 
Five-Year Plan 1,040 808 232 
198] 552 432 120 
1982 488 376 112 


At the beginning of the 1982/83 school year there were 98,300 day general edu- 
cational schools, including primary--29,000, 8-year--34,300, secondary--34, 200. 
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A total of 17.0 million pupils studied in them, including 6.0 million in lIst- 
3rd year classes, 8.6 million in 4th-8th year classes and 2.3 million in 9th- 
lOth( llth) year classes. 


The rural general educational school is being staffed with qualified cadres 
of teachers. In the beginning of the 1982/83 school year, 1,274,000 teachers 
worked in rural day general educational schools. Of these, 71.2 percent had 
higher education, 19.3 percent--secondary pedagogic, 5.6 percent--incomplete 
higher education and 3.9 percent--secondary specialized (not pedagogic) and 
secondary general education. 


A total of 2.3 million pupils' places will be built in rural localities during 
1981-1985. 


12. Opening of Preschool Institutions in Rural Localities (thousands of 
places) 











including 
state, public and kolkhozes and 
Total cooperative enter- intereconomic 
prises and organi- enterprises and 
zations organizaations 
Two years of the IIth 
Five-Year Plan 343 217 126 
198] 170 108 62 
1982 173 109 64 


The network of permanent preschool institutions is growing more rapidly in 
rural localities than in cities. In rural localities by the end of 1982 a 
total of 61,600 permanent preschool institutions were in operation with an 
attendance of 3.7 million children. Besides permanent preschool institutions, 
seasonal preschool institutions are organized during the summer period. In 
1982, they served about |!.0 million children in rural localities. The number 
of children included in permanent and seasonal preschool institutions had 
grown |.6-fold in 1982 compared to 1970. 


Preschool institutions with |.2 million places will be erected on kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes during 1981-1985. 
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15. Educational Level of Urban and Rural Population 





Number of persons per 
thousand with higher 
or secondary (comp?ste 





or incomplete) educa- with higher with secondary (com- 
tion plete or incomplete) 
urban rural urban rural urban rural 


population population population population population population 





Entire population 
aged 10 or over: 


1939 218 52 19 2 199 50 
1959 469 256 40 7 429 249 
1970 592 332 62 14 530 318 
1979 723 492 93 25 630 467 
1983 753 538 108 25 645 513 


Employed population: 


1939 242 63 32 3 210 60 
1959 564 316 59 1] 505 305 
1970 748 499 90 25 658 474 
1979 865 693 130 42 733 651 
1983 894 779 142 50 752 729 


17. Rural People's Universities by Branches of Knowledge as of | June 1980 
(according to data of simultaneous registration) 








Number of Students in 
universities them (thousands) 
All people's universities 12,665 2,283 
including universities of: 

pedagogic knowledge 6,133 1,206 
culture 1,444 184 
social-political knowledge 1,126 169 
medical knowledge 894 131 
legal knowledge 81° 150 
agricultural knowledge 1, 136 246 
scientific-knowledge and advaiced experience 4) 4 
economic knowledge, organizaticn and opera- 
tion of production 214 24 
natural-science knowledge 100 12 
Soviet trade 27 2 
social occupations 33 6 
lecturing skill 21 
physical culture and sports 24 3 
others 653 149 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Finansy i statistika", 1983 
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